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The Challenging World Crisis 


G. V. Ferguson 


— is one somewhat lugubrious comment to be made upon 
the Marshall Plan for the economic rescue of Europe. Great 
and imaginative as it is—a step which would not have been 
considered possible or practicable a few years ago—the Marshall 
programme, if it does take final shape, is proof enough of the 
extent of our departure from the high hopes which animated 
most of us on VE Day. In those days we believed, or tried to 
believe, that a gigantic framework of international co-operation 
was coming into being on all sides. This, we hoped, would be 
more than adequate to handle, to reduce, to make manageable, 
the crisis which would obviously arise as a result of war des- 
truction and the dislocation of the world’s economy. 

There was, for instance, the creation of the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund, the former to provide needed 
capital for reconstruction, the latter to see that purely monetary 
factors would not derange the steady movement of the world 
to higher living standards. There was the Food and Agricultural 
Organization whose members hoped that, through sensible long- 
range plans of production and distribution, the vexing problem 
of recurring agricultural surpluses would not derange the main- 
tenance of a world of full employment. 

At the same time there was rising the stately edifice of the 
United Nations Organization, with its major twin organs: the 
Security Council, to deal with active threats to peace; and the 
Economic and Social Council, in a world rendered safe by 
the Security Council, to devote its efforts to creating, inside 
the temple of peace, material conditions of welfare and prosperity. 
At one of its early sessions the Economic and Social Council 
established a European Commission, designed to perform the 
tasks which are now presumably to fall to the Marshall architects. 

Looking back over those two years, it may seem that we were 
all somewhat simple and naive. The work of the United Nations 
has been largely frustrated, the result mainly of the obstructionist 
tactics of the Soviet Union. It has become fairly clear that the 
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U.S.S.R. has set very strict limits within which it proposes to 
permit the functioning of the United Nations. Perhaps we should 
have understood this sooner. Even a cursory study of Soviet 
ideology makes it clear that one of its primary assumptions is 
the inevitable collapse of the western world. Russian thinking 
is dedicated to the proposition that countries whose economies 
operate under the categories of private enterprise hold within 
themselves the seeds of their own destruction. “Monopoly 
capitalism” tumbles under its weight. 

This is the theory, and it is apparent that the Soviet repre- 
sentatives on the countless councils and commissions of the 
United Nations are not averse to the idea of giving this inevitable 
process (and us) a gentle push in the direction of suicide. Again 
and again it has been demonstrated that, when a majority of 
the members of the United Nations approve a certain co- 
operative course, the Soviet delegates are to be found using 
the various techniques of which they are masters to frustrate the 
purpose of the plan. 

This process has now gone on so long and so far that it has 
become an obvious necessity to short-circuit the Soviets by 
moving outside the ambit of the great international structure 
on which we once pinned so many of our hopes. It is not a 
pleasant necessity but it has become an inevitable one and we 
now must make the best of it. One thing, however, that must 
not be done, in moving outside the formal international frame- 
work, is to permit its weakening to a greater extent than can be 
avoided. 

The United Nations Organization must be kept in full being 
and, inside it, the effort must be continued, no matter how diffi- 
cult it may prove to be, to keep the door of co-operation with 
the Soviets open. The UN represents the formal link, unfor- 
tunately now much weakened, between the Soviet and the 
western world. To permit its machinery to rust, and finally to 
disintegrate would have a double symbolism, one part of which 
would mean that we had finally abandoned hope for the creation 
of “One World,” the other part involving a determination on our 
part to have nothing to do with the Russians. If that break 
ever comes, it will be very important that the initiative should 
come from the Russians. 

This of course was why it was important to invite the U.S.S.R. 
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to attend the Paris conference at which European discussions 
of the Marshall Plan began. Its ultimate refusal to participate 
could be foreseen on the ideological grounds already mentioned 
—why should Russia seek to delay the day of our inevitable end? 
But the spurious reasons given for the refusal by Mr. Molotov 
were valuable. They brought him into the open as an avowed 
non-co-operator, and threw valuable light upon the real nature 
of the propaganda smoke-screen behind which Soviet policy 
has its being. 

Since that event there has taken place the wide publicizing 
of the desperate straits in which Britain has found itself as a 
result of the ‘run on the bank” which brought about the final 
dissipation of the American loan. But the concentration of 
interest upon the British problem tends to obscure the wide 
extent of the rapidly-growing crisis. Not only Britain and 
Western Europe are involved in imminent danger. The stone 
dropped into the pond leaves rapidly widening ripples which 
are embracing far-distant parts of the world. Not least Canada 
which, though part of a semi-integrated North American eco- 
nomy, depends in large measure upon export trade. 

The first reaction of many Canadians to the British situation 
as it was revealed last August was that Canada must take quick 
steps to reinforce the position of its best customer, Britain, by 
the extension of further credits on a large scale. This, how- 
ever, overlooks the fact that, in a purely financial sense, the 
Canadian position is rapidly approaching that of Britain. Our 
post-war prosperity has been due not alone to the maintenance 
of large exports to Britain and other parts of Europe. It has 
depended too upon enormous imports from the United States. 
These have to be paid for in cash and this becomes increasingly 
difficult to do when the visible adverse balance of trade with 
that country is running at the rate of almost a billion dollars a 
year. What is to become of us if we continue to sell abroad on 
credit, but must continue to pay cash for what we buy? It is 
obviously a situation which has un unhappy ending, and it must 
be causing very deep concern at Ottawa. 

The first crop of suggestions to be heard is merely a repeti- 
tion of the policy which was adopted two years ago by Britain 
when it received the loan in Washington. Canadians, it is sug- 
gested, are to be asked to obtain credits from the United States, 
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in order to permit us to continue to sell on credit to Britain. 
In addition, it is being said that we should adopt a harshly 
restrictive policy towards our American imports, in order to 
conserve our dollar supply. 

It may be that this will have to be done. But it is high time 
to point out that the world seems to be running itself into a highly 
paradoxical position. There seems to be something mad about 
asking the United States to extend apparently illimitable credits 
to a growing group of countries all of which, in turn, are 
imposing, or will impose, the most savage restrictions against 
every manner of American goods. 

Human nature being what it is, it would not be surprising 
if Congress, as and when it is asked to implement the Marshall 
Plan, would make rudely forthright enquiries as to the ultimate 
objective of the debtors. Is their aim, it will be asked, to get 
all the dollars they can and employ them in such a manner that 
their recovery will be based upon the exclusion from inter- 
national trade of the donor of the dollars? Is it likely, some 
Congressmen will ask, that this period of exclusion, ostensibly 
created to tide the world over a temporary crisis, will come to 
an end when the crisis is over? To this question we can only 
provide a dolefully uncertain answer. 

How, then, can this question be given a satisfactory answer? 
It is one beyond the power or the imagination of this writer. 
But it may be said just the same that little good will come of 
schemes which, essentially mercantilist in practice, concentrate 
not upon the interchange of goods but upon the storing-up of 
the medium of exchange. Hundreds of years ago nations thought 
they were doing themselves a good turn when they created sys- 
tems of trade which kept out the goods of foreigners, and built 
up reserves of gold and silver at home. The fallacies of the 
mercantilist system have been exposed a thousand times, yet 
it is difficult to see just what difference there is between old- 
style mercantilism and the present concentration upon the prob- 
lems of how best to conserve dollar supplies. 

Some effort should therefore be made to swing the focus of 
attention back to the production and free interchange of goods 
and this can perhaps best be done by reviving the phrase in 
which President Roosevelt announced Lend-Lease: the United 


States, he said, proposed to take the dollar mark off the wartime 
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relations of itself and like-minded nations. The dollar sign 
should be taken off again. National policies should not be con- 
fined in a strait-jacket of finance, with everyone patting himself 
on the back every time he saves a dollar and refuses to accept 
foreign goods. 

But can Lend-Lease be revived so long as the United States 
and the intended beneficiaries of the Marshall Plan are all 
jockeying for some better position to be won out of the dollars 
or the hardships of their associates. 

The mind therefore turns to the erection of some larger 
framework within which the operations of the Marshall Plan 
could be carried out in a spirit of close international co-operation. 
This would involve the setting-up of a smaller version of the 
United Nations, under a charter which, more elastic than that 
of San Francisco, would make effective a pooling of sovereignty 
on a far larger scale than has ever been envisaged before. 

This may sound fantastically unrealistic. But it is no more 
striking, after all, than our astounded discovery that Canada, 
with its great resources and industrial machine productive and 
unharmed by war, is as badly in need of the Marshall Plan as 
the sorely damaged countries, their economies at a standstill, 
which General Marshall had in mind when he made his Harvard 
speech last June. 

Canada may need dollars, but this is a matter of technique 
only. Canada has productive capacity and goods which it can 
share with associates who stand in need of them. A readiness 
to provide them by Canada might in turn make this country a 
valuable ally to the United States in its efforts to succour the 
victims of war, provided always that the dollar mark were taken 
off the effort. 

The creation of some North American, or Inter-American 
Council might be envisaged. Or better still, a North Atlantic 
Council in which the efforts and resources of North America and 
Western Europe might be pooled. It would be a council domi- 

1 by the United States, but that country would be on surer 
ground if it were prepared to admit to the council table, each 
with an effective voice, all the donors and the beneficiaries of 
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an enlarged Marshall Plan. t would be still more effective if 


the participating nations were to create a gigantic customs 
union, inside which capital could at least move freely and securely 
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from place to place, and better still if there could be a similar 
free movement of men and labour. 

Such a Council would not occupy itself solely with the restora- 
tion and maintenance of the economic life of its members. It 
would include measures of political stability and security as 
well. It would be a re-created and expanded SHAEF, but one 
this time dedicated not to the waging of war but to the main- 
tenance of freedom and peace. It would be based on the existence 
from that sought and practised by the Soviet Union; and if the 
Council’s tasks included besides economic policy, all such further 


of a common approach to a way of life which differs markedly 


problems of common interest, it would mean that every member 
would have an important contribution to make. 

The nations of Western Europe writhe under the unjust 
suggestion that they would be, under the Marshall Plan, mendi- 
cants, recipients of charity. This is inevitable so long as the 
United States alone gives, while the others are solely on the re- 
ceiving end. If the Plan were widened, there would be a score 
of projects to each of which the economically hard-hit nations 
could make important contributions. 

The world is still far, far away from the idea of world gov- 
ernment, but, if the Marshall Plan is executed on wide and 
enlightened lines, a large group of reasonably like-minded nations 
could take a giant step towards it. They will take no step at 
all until the practice of mercantilism has been checked. 


f7. 




















The Trend in World Politics 
P. FE. Corbett 


— dominant tone in international affairs today is fear of 
another great war. No one officially or otherwise in touch 
with events escapes the worried question, “How soon are we 
going to have to fight Russia?” East of the Stettin-Oder-Trieste 
line the query varies only by substitution of ‘the United States” 
for “Russia.” 

There is unhappily nothing new in the fear of war. But 
the circumstances now are a little peculiar. We are only two 
years beyond the fighting end of a war which on our side was 
always represented as a crusade to end wars, and which was 
immediately followed by the creation of an organization stri- 
dently advertised as an improved League of Nations. We are in 
the presence of a dual concentration of power which is unique 
in history for magnitude and inclusiveness. The conflict, al- 
ready engaged though not yet military in form, is more one of 
systems—of modes of life and government—than any previous 
international struggle. Finally, interwoven with the other pulls 
and strains, is the rivalry for new armaments of a type which 
seems destined to revolutionize warfare if not, indeed, the general 
terms of life on our planet. 

Comparisons with the first few years after the war of 1914- 
1918, usually to the marked disadvantage of the present, have 
become a journalistic commonplace. The two redeeming features 
invariably chalked up to our credit, namely the strong new 
interest of the American people and government in organization 
for peace and the broad realization of conflicting forces that were 
present but not so clearly seen in the nineteen-twenties, are 
hardly of a sort to bring short-term comfort. It is, after all, 
the knowledge of the deep underlying differences that separate 
and antagonize the two great foci of power, coupled with the 
spectacle of frustration in the United Nations, that frighten us. 

Justification for the universal fear can be found not only in 
the day-to-day relations of the great states but in the clash of 
their philosophies. And one of the baffling features of an un- 
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prepossessing outlook is the fact that the fear, though justified, 
is itself a factor making for war. Fear expresses itself in the 
urge to accumulate the elements and instruments of power, it 
causes both sides to distort, exaggerate and misinterpret moves 
made by the other, it impedes collaboration in procedures and 


Y 


programmes designed to reduce the causes of conflict, it precipi- 
tates ill-considered and provocative attitudes and acts, and in 
general it breeds hatred. In the relations of states, these by- 
products seem to outweigh those counsels of prudence which 
fear, until it becomes overmastering, may recommend to the 
individual in his private affairs. 

Only in one respect—and this is debatable—does the common 
estimate of danger seem to be at fault. That is the immediacy 
which it attributes to the war-peril. There are factors on both 
sides which for some time to come will operate with special 
weight against recourse to arms. 

In the Soviet Union there is the unhealed devastation of the 
war with Nazi Germany, and a sharp consciousness in govern- 
ment and party of inferiorities in industrial equipment, organiza- 
tion, and productivity—the basic war potential—which would 
tell disastrously in a war with the greatest industrial nation. 
Even with full success in the three five-year plans terminating 
in 1960, the U.S.S.R. would still be far behind the United States 
in such key commodities as steel and oil. Nor is it by any means 
certain, though presumably possible, that by that time Russia 
will have caught up in the manufacture of “weapons of mass 
destruction,” or that this item in the balance-sheet will have 
been neutralized by international control. Indeed, international 
control presupposes the removal of the very strains which make 
the present situation dangerous. 

On the United States side, there is such a degree of relaxation 
and demobilization since VJ Day, such a headlong return to the 
pleasant, wasteful, constructive ways of peace, that again the 
most flagrant provocation will be required to overcome the con- 
genital American loathing of war. These facts do not cheer 
the military expert figuring chances when the day comes; but, 
for anyone who knows, they cast a ridiculous light on Soviet 
stories about “inflamers of war” operating in the United States. 

If the danger were as immediate as it is often represented to 


be, there would be no answer to those who, believing the armed 
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conflict imminent and inevitable, advise measures which tend to 
set the lines of battle. These are not days for slackness; but 
there is still time for examination and deliberation not always 
possible in emergency. The trend is towards war, but there is 
not sufficient reason yet to regard war as inevitable, and because 
that is so, there is every reason to exploit fully every procedure 
of peaceful adjustment. This, happily, is the policy of the 
American Government, and notwithstanding some very human 
losses of temper, of the British Government as well. Neither 
the “Truman doctrine,” particularly as modified by subsequent 
amendments of form and substance, nor the Marshall Plan marks 
any departure from this policy. 

But, it may be urged, the breakdown of the Paris meeting, 
with Moscow’s refusal to have anything to do with the Marshall 
Plan on the specious ground that it would violate the sovereignty 
of European states, has already and irrevocably drawn the 
battle lines. From now on, so we are told, it is the Soviet Union, 
and the six states in Soviet tutelage, contra mundum. From one 
point of view this is a pessimistic view; from another it is un- 
warrantably hopeful. It is pessimistic in that it suggests mount- 
ing tension between two permanently opposed camps. It is 
over hopeful in that it asserts a solidity which the Western 
grouping has by no means yet attained either for economic or for 
political purposes. In the relations of states, things are rarely 
so fixed as that, especially so soon after complete disintegration. 

For anyone who takes seriously the part played by the Marx- 
ist dialectic in Soviet policy it was a foregone conclusion that 
the Kremlin would not join in an economic programme for 
Europe which would feature the world’s greatest capitalist state 
in the role of provider and therefore, in the last analysis, direc- 
tor. To do so would be to assist in a process calculated to check 
the march of socialism and to perpetuate that capitalist environ- 
ment which, in Soviet propaganda, figures as an ever-present 
menace to the peace and progress of the brotherhood of Soviet 
peoples. From the Marxist point of view things are going pretty 
well in Europe. Hunger, cold, and despair are excellent condi- 
tions for revolution, especially if the planned upturn of Russian 
standards of living materializes and makes the Soviet Union 
by comparison a paragon of socialist prosperity. Moreover, Soviet 
propaganda has been insisting on the imminence of a major 
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depression in the United States. Probably even the propaganda- 
directors are actually expecting this, as are many American and 
non-American prophets. Such a depression, the Bolsheviks cal- 
culate, will stop American aid to Europe; and the Soviet Union, 
with agriculture and industry flourishing under the five-year 
plans, will stand out not only as a model for European states to 
copy, but even as a source of supply. In a word, bolshevist 
foreign policy has but to wait, and all rivals for influence in 
Europe will wither away. 

Does this mean that Moscow aims at the domination of 
Europe and, after that, the world? I don’t think it does. I am 
inclined to take a less dramatic view of the long-range objectives 
of contemporary Russian policy. Not that I accept the current 
bolshevist slogan of “communism in one country” as the limit 
of the party’s desires. Even the amended Marx-Lenin-Stalinist 
doctrine admits that the perfect communism (in which the state 
will cease to be an organ of compulsion and become merely a 
mechanism of voluntary co-operation for social ends) will not 
be possible until the existing capitalist environment of the Soviet 
Union is replaced by a socialist environment. I also take it as 
demonstrated that the Soviet Government is now doing, and will 
continue to do, what it can to foster the rise of communist parties 
not merely in its immediate neighbourhood but wherever the 
conditions are favourable. We on our side are doing and will 
continue to do what we can to foster the growth of parliamentary 
democracy wherever we can exert substantial influence. In a 
very real sense we are involved in a competition of systems, with 
each system striving to broaden its area of defence. 

What I mean is that in my view we can find the best clue 
to the primary objectives of Soviet policy in a frank examination 
of our own collective desires and attitudes. We believe implicitly 
that our attitude is essentially defensive. What we want is 
freedom to live in our accustomed way, without dictation from 
outside, preserving and seeking values of our own choosing. 
Communism alarms us as a threat to the values and the insti- 
tutions which in the majority we accept. Communism appears 
to be on the advance, and its advance reduces our sense of 
security. We are beginning to throw out substantial advanced 
defences against it. We are even beginning to learn that both 
at home and abroad we can best check it by demonstrating that 
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our institutions can be developed in a way to give higher satis- 
factions in the economic as well as political aspects of life than 
communism Offers. 

Mutatis mutandis, those are, I believe, also the basic desires of 
those Soviet citizens who think about such matters. At this 
point the argument will be interrupted by exclamations that it 
doesn’t signify what the average citizen thinks in Russia, that 
all that counts is the will of the group leading the Communist 
party. If I concede that point, I am still not convinced that the 
will of that leading group is not, like ours, essentially defensive. 

This is not a justification of communism or of communist 
foreign policy. It is something quite different, namely an effort 
to understand. The communist doctrine and system would seem 
to me an intolerable manner of life, and communist foreign policy 
seems to me at this moment lamentably misguided. It is mis- 
guided in the sense that, in an exaggerated estimate of the de- 
fensive needs of the Soviet Union, it is sharpening all the forces 
that lead towards an eventual war in which, I trust, that country 
would be defeated. 

For what they are worth, the views here expressed are the 
result of a prolonged attempt to analyse dispassionately Soviet 
doctrine and action. They are set out in the belief that it is 
important that we should be able to distinguish between a funda- 
mentally aggressive and a fundamentally defensive attitude, and 
to distinguish between bad calculation and bad will. As we found 
to our cost with Hitler, there is little hope of compromise with 
the ambition to conquer. But where the basic desire is security 
to work out a way of life, there is surely a chance to define 
gradually and to agree upon reasonable limits of mutual tolera- 
tion. 

If we are to succeed in that, not all the necessary changes in 
attitude must be expected from the other side. We are going 
to have to make some adaptations. One of the useful changes we 
could initiate would be to give up our easy indulgence in the 
moral condemnation of Soviet personalities and institutions. It 
is not safe for us to regard the bolshevist doctrine and system as 
a temporary aberration to be preached away by moralistic homi- 
lies. We shall have to put up, for what may be a long period, 
with drastically different ways of dealing with political difficul- 
ties in our respective countries. It will help if we can realize 
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that some of the most shocking differences are at least partly 
the result of historical circumstance and tradition rather than 
personal savagery. Nor can it, I believe, be established that 
the group in the Kremlin is any more devoted to selfish ends and 
less responsive to considerations of public welfare than the 
average government in a Western democracy. Even their con- 
stant assertions of danger from without, which seem to us de- 
signed merely to keep the Russian people working at full speed 
and loyal to a hard regime, may be sincere. The leaders of gov- 
ernment and party are still the men who with superhuman energy 
and courage, and at unforgettable cost, saved the revolution from 
foreign intervention in the twenties. 

In concrete policy, willingness to compromise where that is 
the best hope of practical results should not mean passive toler- 
ance while Soviet political enterprise expands its screen of 
“friendly governments” wherever it can contrive to do so. Our 
proclaimed principle is freedom of national choice. We cannot 
honestly resist the establishment of extreme-left governments 
where these are desired by the majority of the people concerned. 
But we can and should use all practically available resources 
to resist the application of foreign force to the course of domestic 
politics. And we can and should lend intellectual and material 
assistance to all the influences which we believe to be working 
for freedom of choice and free institutions. This of course means 
skilled propaganda (which to those employing it is always the 
same as “education’’), in addition to all possible economic help 
in establishing and maintaining conditions where independent 
decision is possible. These I believe to be the basic motives and 
principles of the “Truman doctrine” and the Marshall Plan. 

Western influence has now pretty clearly marked geographical 
limits. We can do little to guide developments in Romania, 
Bulgaria, Poland, Czechoslovakia. Hungary has perhaps es- 
caped our reach. We shall do well if we contrive to save Austria 
and Germany for parliamentary democracy. There the effective 
power of the western Allies peters out, and western diplomacy, 
unbacked by the potential of swiftly adequate force, meets its 
most difficult problems. How to remake Germany into a peace- 
fully co-operative member of the European family—this would 
have been a sufficiently delicate and arduous task even for a 
united Big Four. As it is, little progress has been made towards 
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common economic administration or the eventual political unifi- 
cation of the country. Success in these objectives may have to 
wait for an over-all jnodus vivendi with Soviet Russia. It is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether we can reach such a modus vivendi 
if we insist on restoring the German territory provisionally 
assigned to Poland. Meanwhile, only supreme skill in the guid- 
ance of administration and in building up the democratic ele- 
ments of the population will enable us to set up in the Western 
zones of occupation a model of government to which the German 
national spirit may rally. 

Similar problems press upon us in the “dependent areas.” 
There, in the accelerated movement towards autonomous nation- 
hood, the parties of independence not unnaturally play off the 
two sides in the world conflict of systems. Soviet propaganda 
urges them to an all-out struggle, representing the retention of 
American bases in the Philippines, dominion status for India 
and Burma, and the Dutch version of home rule for the East 
Indies as tricks by which western capital hopes to retain its 
empire. The Western democracies will have to make a very clean 
break with the old motives of suzerainty and demonstrate a real 
devotion to the development of native interests if the Soviet 
influence in these territories is to be held in check. The action 
recently taken by the United Nations in Indonesia will be 
attentively watched in its sequels to determine whether here at 
least, if not in the sharper foci of conflict, international organiza- 
tion may play a pacifying and constructive part. 

With the frank effort to meet the drive of communism by 
using our intellectual and material resources to recommend, 
though not to impose, parliamentary democracy, should be 
coupled the constant invitation to the Soviet Union to compose 
every concrete clash of interest by negotiation, conciliation, arbi- 
tration, adjudication—in a word by any workable procedure of 
peaceful adjustment. We have not gone far enough in this 
direction, though at that we have over and over again demon- 
strated a willingness to submit to impartial decision quite un- 
matched by Soviet Russia. There are still elusive-looking 
reservations about “domestic jurisdiction” and “non-legal’’ dis- 
putes in all our obligations to arbitrate or adjudicate. Here I am 
advocating a long lead over Moscow, which has not yet followed 
us in adopting the optional clause in the statute of the world 
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Nor do I think that we have taken quite the right path in 
the matter of atomic weapons. The veto, I have come to believe, 
is a false issue. What will happen in the event of great-power 
violation of a control convention will depend, not on the text 
of that instrument, but on the alignment of forces at the moment. 
Holding out on the veto, we have failed to remove what seems 
to me a reasonable ground of objection on the part of any state 
not yet able to produce or procure atomic weapons. We have 
not, so far as I know, offered to make the stages at which the 
present monopoly is to be surrendered dependent on impartial 
decision rather than our own unilateral sense of security. 

I can hear the complaint that in all this I have taken little 
account of the United Nations. That organization is of course 
included among the “peaceful procedures of adjustment” on 
submission to which I have insisted. But the obscure part here 
attributed to it is quite intentional. We are concerned with a 
conflict where the chief contestants are the two greatest world- 
powers. The text of the San Francisco Charter made it obvious, 
months before the organization began to function, that this struc- 
ture was not calculated to serve as a keeper of the peace between 
the great powers. It was merely a mechanism by which the 
great powers could keep the peace so long as they were jointly 
and severally willing to use it. As an instrument of collective 
security, its demonstration up to date has been mainly one of 
In spite of that, it is 


verbose and quarrelsome inadequacy. 
It can keep alive the 


worth continued and vigorous support. 
ideal of world administration of world interests, and it may help 
in the slow development of a sense of world community and a 
habit of collaboration in social, economic, and ultimately even 
political matters. 

We are still exhorted to believe that the weaknesses of the 
United Nations could be removed with a few strokes of the pen 
transforming its constitution into a world federation. There is 
government 


i 


unhappily no such magic in pens. Effective world 
must await a community of values and methods and a degree 
of mutual confidence the absence of which is fully demonstrated 
by the realities of today’s focal conflict of nations and systems. 

Short of utopia, and short even of a greatly strengthened 
United Nations, what hope is there of institutionalized or partially 
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institutionalized aids in holding the conflict of bolshevism and 
Western democracy within the limits of discussion and compro- 
mise? What, for example, of a possible union of Western Europe? 
The present trend in that direction, though it is still tentative, 
figures in current discussion more as an aggravation than an 
alleviation of the rivalry of systems. 

From the first whispers about a post-war federation of Western 
Europe, the Soviet Union has consistently fought the idea. Not 
an effort of distracted nations to help themselves by pooling 
their resources, not even a mere defensive common front against 
the spread of communism or possible Russian aggression, but an 
offensive alliance against the U.S.S.R.—that is the light in which 
the scheme has been represented to the Russian people. To the 
peoples who might be tempted to unite, the line of propaganda 
from Moscow depicts this as simply another design of Anglo- 
American imperialist capital to crush socialism and keep the 
workers of Europe enslaved. “Wall Street” and “the City,” 
marvellously cloaked and daggered, weave in and out of the 
plot like the figures in an obsolete thriller. To imagine a power- 
ful and skilled government believing such fiction, the reader has 
to put himself on the Soviet side of the wall and try to feel in his 
bones the bitterness of the intervention years. 

Given the sharp tenacity of this opposition, it is not surpris- 
ing that the fillip given to a working association of the nations 
of Western Europe by the Marshall Plan, and the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s stern withdrawal of itself and its protégés from the 
current negotiations, should have been interpreted as the coup de 
grace to our hopes for serious collaboration between bolshevism 
and democracy. But things will not necessarily go that way. 
Notwithstanding Molotov’s dark warning of “consequences,” a 
bloc of “in-between powers,” that is to say of states that lie 
between the two greatest contestants in the struggle now going 
on, need not sharpen that struggle or increase the risk of eventual 
violence. For the moment, Britain is in Soviet eyes too weak 
and troubled, too little independent, too much a pensioner of 
the United States, to stand between the two giants and in any 
way to detract from the stark directness of their opposition. A 
stronger unit there, such as might be formed by a working 
association of Western-European nations, would break down the 
present sharply dual distribution of effective power, and con- 
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stitute a substantial mediating entity—something capable of an 
existence independent of Russia on the one side or the United 
States on the other and having to be constantly reckoned with 
in the world outlook of those colossi. In a word, a tripartite 
might be less conducive to war than a bipartite division of power. 
But such are the forces making for dissension in Europe that, 
whether for good or ill, a western bloc is still far fiom realiza- 
tion. 

Returning now to the question from which we set out, and 
summing up the argument, we may say that the duration of 
our troubled peace depends upon restraints hardly less frail than 
those which operated before 1939. The will and capacity of 
political leaders to avoid panic, to keep their tempers in the clash 
of national interests, and to judge wisely in critical situations 
whether the values involved demand firmness or permit con- 
cession—these qualities will still count more than any inter- 
national institutions that we have been able to create. And 
nothing short of vastly increased general enlightenment can 
ensure that such leaders will be found or followed. 
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The Eternal Problem 
of Macedonia 


Joseph S. Roucek 


or over a quarter of this century, as well as a few decades 

before the end of the last century, a little bit of useless 
economic territory, Macedonia, has been the core of most of the 
problems of the Balkans—and of Europe’s power politics. New 
variations of the old problem have cropped up again in 1945, 1946, 
and 1947. While formerly the problem of Macedonia was only a 
European problem, today it is a world-wide problem which is of 
supreme importance to the United States, whose former ideologi- 
cal Maginot Line lay along the coast of Great Britain and Western 
Europe. In fact, in the spring of 1947, a peace settlement with 
the prime mover of World War II suddenly was shifted into the 
background, while trouble in Britain and danger in Greece over- 
shadowed the Moscow Conference and confronted the United 
States Government with a crisis that Washington officials called 
exceedingly grave; President Truman, by cancelling a long- 
planned trip to the Caribbean, and by delivering a formal address 
to Congress on the subject, emphasized official attitude. 

Underlying this crisis was the ever-returning problem of 
Macedonia, within the framework of the decision of London to 
cut down British aid to Greece to a size that hard-pressed Britain 
of 1947 can support. The United States was invited to move in. 
Further, in the background, was the drive for control of the 
Dardanelles and the Eastern Mediterranean—and the drive of the 
pro-Soviet regimes around Greece against the pro-American-Brit- 
ish régime in Athens. Communist bands in Macedonia were 
creeping across the frontiers from Albania, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria, and aggravated an uprising that for years to come will 
threaten to produce an armed if unofficial showdown between the 
British and Americans on the one hand, and the Russians on the 
other. “The talking stage” took place at the turn of 1947, when a 


commission appointed by the Security Council of the United 
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Nations investigated the cause of the border battles. A prelim- 
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inary report from Geneva (April 21, 1947) supported the thesis 
and accusations of Athens: that Yugoslavia and Bulgaria inter- 
fered in Greek internal affairs with the object of winning Greek 
Macedonia for Yugoslavia and western Thrace for Bulgaria. 


WHAT IS MACEDONIA AFTER ALL? 

Although the concept or word, Macedonia, was seldom used 
in this international contest for power, Macedonia, more than ever 
before, was looming large in the picture. A swirling eddy in that 
political whirlpool known as the Balkans—whose history has been 
a long succession of violence and oppression—is this loosely- 
bound area of Macedonia, which at the moment of the writing 
of this article was groomed for the foundation of the Macedonian 
Republic, as a sovereign state in Tito’s projected South Slav 
Federation. In fact, the first step had been already taken on 
November 29, 1943, when the second meeting of the Anti-Fascist 
Council of Yugoslavia was held at Jajce, a little town in Bosnia; 
then the world learned that the delegates of the various provinces 
had resolved to make the new Yugoslavia a federal state formed 
of the six units—Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
Montenegro, and Macedonia. That Macedonia was to belong to 
this federal state was surprising, and even more so was the 
appearance of the name of Dimitriye Vlahov as one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Anti-Fascist Council. As long ago as 1911 this 
Macedonian publicist in his book Balkan Federation (published in 
Vienna), proposed a federation, but certainly not one under the 
direct and exclusive domination of Yugoslavia. We cannot say 
however, that Vlahov was collaborating because the Federation 
was his own idea. But there were a number of other Mace- 
donians to be found in Tito’s ranks, “Bulgarian” as well as 
“Serbian” Macedonians among them. The General of the Army 
of Liberation and Chief of Staff in Macedonia, Manoylo Apostolski, 
was formerly a Major on the Yugoslav General Staff. Vladimir 
Tomov was a Macedonian publicist well known in the Balkans. 
Metodiye Antonov-Tsento, of Prilep, was formerly a member of 
Parliament representing the Peasant Party; he became President 
of the Anti-Fascist Council of National Liberation of Macedonia. 

Another interesting aspect of this step was the absence of 
objections from Bulgarian quarters, which in the past had 
bitterly opposed any such ideas of federation and had insisted 
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that the solution lay in the union of Macedonia with Bulgaria. 
But the explanation was more than obvious; Bulgaria, on the 
verge of collapsing, had no prospects of holding Macedonia and 
could do only what it did, support Macedonia’s “independence” 
within the framework of a Slavic federation. 

The solution, however, is very far away as yet. The Mace- 
donian problem is not only a problem of Slavic federation. It is 
also inextricably involved in such current international questions 
as the role to be played by Macedonia in a Slavic bloc, dominated 
by the U.S.S.R., versus the bloc (Greece, Turkey, Italy, and 
Austria) supported by the Western nations; the desire of 
Macedonia’s leaders to make Macedonia free; the desire of 
Sofia’s leaders, on the other hand, to incorporate Macedonia into 
Bulgaria’s territories; and the total aspects of the recently revived 


Pan-Slavic policies of the Kremlin. 


THE VAGUENESS OF GEOGRAPHY 

The fateful importance of Macedonia is indicated by its loca- 
tion in the very heart of the Balkans. Whoever dominates the 
Vardar Valley dominates the Peninsula, and as a consequence the 
possession of Macedonia has been the common objective of the 
nationalistic and strategic ambitions of three Balkan states— 
Bulgaria, Serbia (now Tito’s Yugoslavia), and Greece. The 
Macedonians have been exposed to a constant barrage of propa- 
ganda intended to persuade them to recognize themselves as 
Bulgars or Serbs or Greeks, and jurisdiction over the territory 
has shifted back and forth as one or other of the claimants has 
won a round in the intricate contest for a European balance of 
power. Although a perennial object of contention, Macedonia 
has remained a vaguely defined area, never forming a racial, 
linguistic, or even political and administrative unit. The fact is 
that Macedonia has been a political problem rather than a 
geographical entity. The physical extent of this problem is 
indicated by drawing on the Balkan map a semi-circle with a 
radius of about 150 miles around the port of Salonica as a centre. 

After the collapse of Roman hegemony, Macedonia formed a 
part of the Eastern (Byzantine) Empire. The assault of the 
Southern Slavs ended in conquest. The Bulgarians dominated 
Macedonia from about 860 to 1018 and again for some time in the 
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thirteenth century. The Serbs made it a part of their realm from 
about 1260 down to the Turkish conquest in 1389. Instead of 
attempting nationalization, the Ottomans establishe >d in Con- 
stantinople a Patriarchate for the Balkan Christians which, being 
dominated by the Greeks, became eventually an active agent for 
the expansion of Greek nationalism into Macedonia and other 
parts of the Peninsula. The Bulgarians, on the other hand, have 
never forgotten that their country, as created by the Treaty of 
San Stefano, included not only West Thrace but also Macedonia, 
although they were forced to return it to Turkey by the decision 
of the Congress of Berlin. Since that time the chief goal of 
Sofia’s foreign policy has been Macedonia. 

The Turks, however, unwilling to allow Bulgaria a lone hand, 
started to play the Christians off against one another. The 
Greeks organized their combatant bands openly and their Et/inike 
Etaireia could hardly match the brutalities of the Bulgarian bands. 
The Greek clergy stimulated further mutual hostility between 
the followers of the Greek Patriarchate and the Bulgarian 
Exarchate, which had been granted by the Porte under Russian 
pressure in 1870. The Serbs also awoke to the danger of Bulgarian 
proselytism and soon were conducting a campaign of their own, 
with armed bands in the field. Macedonian uprisings were put 
down ruthlessly by the Turks. In 1902, when a series of bomb 
outrages at Salonica set off Turkish atrocities, the Great Powers 
had to intervene and delegated Austria and Russia to solve 
problem. Macedonia was placed in charge of an international 
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police force, none too effective in the inaccessible moun 
The arrangement was a complete failure, and anarchy continued 
to hold sway. 

In the Balkan Wars of 1912-1913, Macedonia became the bone 
of contention among all the Balkan states touching on its ill- 
defined borders. After defeating Turkey, the allies (Greece, 
ver the division of 
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Serbia, and Bulgaria) ene fought 
Macedonia, each claiming a major portion on the basis of historic 
ights and ethnography, a dispute made more acrimonious by 
the mixed character of the population. Though humbled, Bulgaria 
did not give up its hopes, and schemed for the re-acquisition of 
Macedonia between World War I and II, and, again, nearly 


realized its dreams 
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The Eternal Problem of Macedonia 
HOPELESS ETHNIC CRITERIA 

Macedonia has been a classic example of an irreconcilable 
conflict of views of ethnic criteria. The question, to which 
nationality do the Macedonians really belong, is the despair of 
ethnologists and the nightmare of all European cabinets involved 
in the problem. The oldest claim is that of the Greeks, who had 
for long dominated the Church and the schools and still possess 
a strong position in both fields. The greater number of Mace- 
donians do not speak Greek, but the Greeks can point out that 
the civilization of the Macedonians is Greek. The Bulgarians 
argue that the majority are Bulgarian both in speech and in 
sympathy. This is contested not only by the Greeks but also by 
the Serbians, who claim that certain features of Macedonian 
dialects, as well as their folklore, are Serbian rather than Bul- 
garian. The Albanians, furthermore, maintain that the essential 
thing is race. The Macedonians, they say, are of the hardy 
Albanian race, and not effeminate Greeks. The Romanians, by no 
means lost in the shuffle, maintain that a certain section of the 
population is related to them in language and civilization. 
Finally, the former rulers, the Turks, also had some relatives 
and followers among the population. Their chief argument was 
that only they could provide a government not partial to one of 
the struggling nationalities. 

All these nationalities—with the exception of the Turks—have 
been carrying on incessant propaganda, often, as recent events 
have shown, with the utmost unscrupulousness and violence. 
But it is clear that a large part of the population does not possess 
a firm national consciousness determining their nationality. 
Many, obviously, have no idea of the nature of nationality, since 
their village is to them their nation. Others speak more than one 
language and have other affinities with several nations in different 
respects. 

But the matter has become even more complicated during 
recent years. On the basis of census taken by the respective 
countries after the Treaty of Neuilly in the three parts of the 
territory annexed to Greece, to Yugoslavia, and to Bulgaria, it is 
estimated that the number of inhabitants is as follows: 


Greece 1,412,477 (Census of 1928) 
Yugoslavia 818,377 (Census of 1921) 
Bulgaria 429,744 (Census of 1926) 
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It is generally agreed that, as far as Greek Macedonia is con- 
cerned, the “Macedonian Question” has been solved by the 
disappearance of the cause. This has been the result of the 
resettlement of the area by the refugees from Asia Minor, and 
the Bulgarians, whose presence in Macedonia and Thrace has for 
the last century kept alive the “intolerable Macedonian question,” 
have all been removed to their respective countries and have left 
Macedonia purely Greek. Yet, it is the very claim of Tito and his 
government to the re-acquisition of Macedonia’s territory in 
Greece, which is now in the forefront of the current claims on 
Greece. 

INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT 

In the fall of 1893, in Ressen (Resna), a small town of Western 
Macedonia, Damo Grueff, Sofia university student, and Pera 
Toscheff founded the first central committee of the Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organization not unlike the example of the Car- 
bonari Societies of Italy. It adopted the name of /nternal Mace- 
donian Revolutionary Organization (known as /MRO, as it worked 
internally), in contrast to the Vrhoven Committee, founded in 1894 
by Stoyan Mihailoff, which aimed to support the imperialistic 
policies of Bulgaria’s Tsar Ferdinand and worked for the acqui- 
sition of Macedonia by Bulgaria. The /\/ RO proclaimed the ideal 
of “Macedonia for Macedonians.” Its symbol—a piece of black 
cloth, signifying serfdom and oppression, with the words “Liberty 
or Death” embroidered across it—became widely known. Local 
branches were founded, led usually by school teachers, and mone- 
tary contributions were collected. The country was divided into 
revolutionary regions, districts, and communes, with officers at the 
head of each. The local committee, elected by universal suffrage, 
sent a delegate to the rayon committee; above this was the okrug 
committee, corresponding to the area of the Turkish vilayet. The 
okrug committee sent 47 delegates to the regular general congress, 
which elected and granted executive authority to the central com- 
mittee of 3 members at Salonica. (Hence the significance of the 
word comitadji, meaning literally committee—the local name of 
groups operating within the framework of the /MRO). The 
chetas, under the authority of the rayon committees, enforced the 
decision of the //RO, and of its courts as well as the collection 
of taxes. Supporting them, in case of emergency, were the secret 
village militia bodies, with hidden arms. 
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The /MRO soon became a state within the state throughout 
Macedonia. Between the Vrhoven Committee and the /MRO, as 
well as within the /MRO itself, there were frequent struggles. 
These were caused mainly by the questions how to determine the 
relations of Bulgaria to Macedonia in case of the latter’s liberation 
from Turkey, and how to define the extent of Bulgarian interfer- 
ence in the movement. The essential problem was whether 
Macedonia should become autonomous or should unite with 
Bulgaria on the basis of a federalist arrangement. The problem 
was never solved, though always submerged in blood. A chain 
of murders and “executions” gradually disposed of the leaders 
in both camps, until the process of extermination had reached 
the point of exhaustion. 


MACEDONIA AND TWO WORLD WARS 

During World War I, the personal and programme differences 
in the /\JRO came to rest. The comitadjis formed the Macedonian 
division, a part of the 11th Division of the Bulgarian Army, and 
terrorized the Serbian and Greek elements in occupied Macedonia. 
With the defeat of Bulgaria in World War I, the /MRO came in 
for its share of the blame, and nearly ceased to exist for the next 
few years. But it was eventually revived, with the financial and 
material help of Italy, made available through the Sofia branch 
of the Banca Commerciale Italiana. It distinguished itself 
through a series of internal and international murders, of which 
the killing of King Alexander in Marseilles was the culminating 
point. The personal contest for power, in addition to the support 
provided by Great Powers to the movement disrupting Balkan 
tranquility, was complicated by the Macedonians, who, despair- 
ing of the realization of autonomy, had become federalists, 
dreaming of the formation of a League of Balkan Republics 
with the help of Moscow. They were opposed bitterly by the 
autonomists, one of whose factions, that of Protogueroff, favoured 
a more sober course and was inclined to co-operate with Bulgaria. 
The other, headed by Ivan Mikhailoff, a former student at Sofia, 
who assumed control after Alexandroff’s death (1924), stood for 
extreme violence and absolute autonomy. All these and other 
factions settled their differences by the pernicious process of 
mutual annihilation. 

The agitation and murderous deeds of the Macedonians were 
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quite useful to several contestants for power in the game of 
power politics in Europe. Mussolini found the movement quite 
helpful to his desire to supplant the French hegemony over the 
region during the first decade after World War I. And particu- 
larly, the defeated Bulgaria could always shrug its shoulders 
and express its inability to control the frequent inroads of 
Macedonians into Yugoslavian and Greek territories. It was only 
in 1933 that the changing international situation forced a show- 
down on Macedonia’s problem. King Boris was conscious of the 
growing power of the newly-formed Balkan Entente. In order 
to avoid complete isolation of his country, he initiated a policy 
and the elimination of the 





of reconciliation with Yugoslavia 
/MRO from Bulgaria’s politics was accomplished in 1934—for 
the time being. 

In World War II, Bulgaria again joined the Central Powers, 
with the hope of acquiring Macedonia, lost in World War I. The 
pro-Hitler steps won for Bulgaria most of its territorial ambitions 
in Macedonia. But finding itself again on the losing side at 
the end of World War II, Sofia has tried to save the situation, 
first, by favouring the autonomist movement of the Slavic states, 
and second, by proclaiming her Russophile and Pan-Slavic senti- 
ments. 

PAN-SLAVISM AND MACEDONIA 

Pan-Slavism, the idea of a common policy or even union of 
all Slav peoples, originated in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, influenced by Herder, the German re-discoverer of 
Slav culture and German romantic philosophy. In the sixties, 
Russia took the lead in Pan-Slavism, using it as an instrument 
of Russian imperialism—to strengthen the Russian hold on Po- 
land and the Ukraine, and further Russian aspirations in the 
Balkans and in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. A romantic school 
known as the Slavyanophiles was for a time influential in 
Russian literature, ascribing to the Slavs a sacred mission in 
Europe. Pan-Slavism found a theoretical response with all 
Slav peoples, and pilgrimages of Slav delegations to Russia from 
Austria-Hungary and the Balkans were of frequent occurrence 
before World War I. 

Pan-Slavism contributed to the ousting of the Turks from the 
Balkans and to the disruption of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
but remained an emotional current rather than an organized 
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political movement. Actually Pan-Slavism came to an end with 
the Communist revolution in Russia, and although mutual inter- 
Slav sympathies have been frequently invoked, in practice they 
have been overshadowed by the actual dissensions existing among 
the Slav peoples—as illustrated in regard to the Macedonian prob- 
lem agitating two Slavic peoples, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 
Pan-Slavism was, however, revived during World War II 
by the Soviet leaders as a definite weapon for co-ordinating 
Russia’s policies among the Slavic peoples (Poland, Czechoslo- 


‘vakia, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria). Actually, this policy is little 


inspired by Pan-Slavic feelings or convictions, since the U.S.S.R.’s 
basic philosophy is not nationalism or racialism but communism. 
Yet, as a weapon of power-politics Pan-Slavism has tended to 
become one of the most powerful ideological weapons of the 
Kremlin’s drive to Constantinople, as far as Macedonia is con- 
cerned. 

For it is this Macedonia, Greece’s richest province, that Yugo- 
slavia, together with Bulgaria, covets. Realizing that they can- 
not lay any legitimate claims on this Greek territory, both have 
been trying to revive the question of an “independent and Slav 
Macedonia.” A new Macedonian nationalistic consciousness is 
being created by propaganda and direct action. Nevertheless, 
the advocates of a South-Slav federation do not seem to be in 
complete agreement as to which districts of Macedonia would 
be included in the contemplated South-Slav Federation. For, 
while Dr. Josip Smodlaka, who was Tito’s Foreign Minister, in 
an interview communicated by C. L. Sulzberger to the New York 
Times (April 10, 1944), specifically excluded Greek Macedonia 
from the scope of that Federation, Mr. Sava Kosanovich (the 
present Yugoslav Ambassador in the United States) proposed 
(in a statement published in New York newspapers on July 9, 
1944) the merger of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 

As for the Bulgarian advocation of an “autonomous Mace- 
donia,” their approach to the Macedonian question has been 
characteristic of their methods. From the time of the Treaty 
of Neuilly until the Axis occupation of Yugoslavia and Greece, 
Bulgaria vociferously championed the independence of Macedonia 
and pretended to espouse the rights of the Macedonians. As 
soon as Bulgaria occupied the Greek and Yugoslav Macedonian 
territories as a reward by the Axis for becoming its satellite, 
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Bulgaria’s attitude changed completely. Official spokesmen and 
the Bulgarian press expressed disapproval of any suggestion 
of Macedonia’s independence, claiming these occupied territories 
as purely Bulgarian and thus belonging to the Bulgarian state. 
“The only solution for Bulgarians is to live in their own state 
within the borders of United Bulgaria,” wrote Slovo on February 
22, 1944, the term “United Bulgaria,’ meaning, of course, the 
territories seized from Yugoslavia and Greece. During a tour 
in early March, 1944, Dr. Partov, Supreme Commissioner for the 
New Lands, announced, according to Sofia’s Zora (March 11, 1944), 
that the government was considering the election of Deputies 
from Macedonia, Thrace, and the Dobrodja, at the earliest 
opportunity. “These would not be elections in the real sense,” 
a British commentator remarked, “for it was believed in Sofia 
that 25 Deputies would be chosen from a list supported by the 
Government.” The announcement provided a further proof of 
Bulgaria’s determination, at that time, to hold on to the “liberated 
territory.” 

With the war ending in favour of the Allies, Bulgaria was 
called upon to return the territories which it had annexed under 
Hitler’s auspices, and is desperately seeking to raise once more, 
through active propaganda integrated with Tito’s plans, the 
question of Macedonia’s independence, and to confuse the facts 
involved. 


RUSSIA, SOUTH SLAV UNION, AND MACEDONIA 

The arguments of Bulgaria and Tito are really not so import- 
ant as the real issues involved in the whole question. In the 
background is the U.S.S.R.’s drive to Constantinople, and a look 
at a European map will indicate that the domination of Mace- 
donia, especially of Greece’s portion, will accomplish the pro- 
jected stranglehold of the Kremlin on one arm of the pincer- 
movement directed against Istanbul (the other being accomplished 
by promoting the Iranian, Kurd, and Armenian “independence” 
movements in Turkey’s “back-door” frontier). The formation 
of a South-Slav Union, under the U.S.S.R.’s auspices, would also 
combine pressure from one big Slav union instead of three small 
states. Greece’s desire for Albania’s Northern Epirus area and 
Bulgaria’s Rhodope Mountains would meet with united opposi- 
tion. Combined backing of all three countries would be given 
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to Bulgaria’s demands on Greece for Western Thrace, and Yugo- 
slavia’s claims to Greek Macedonia, Austrian Klagenfurt, and 
Italian Trieste. Politically, federation would be popular with 
most Bulgarians, Yugoslavs, and Albanians (although these latter 
cannot be considered, by any stretch of imagination, Slavs). 
Political parties from the communists to the extreme right favour 
Slav unity, although Serbians would be the main dissident 
element. 

But obstacles to Balkan-Slavic federation are great. Despite 
the power of the Great Slavic idea, regional loyalties are strong. 
The main obstacle to the Slav union, furthermore, remains the 
opposition of the United States and Great Britain, as well as that 
of the other nations in Southeastern Europe, particularly Greece. 
Britain holds that the Macedonian question cannot be solved by 
the Pan-Slavic methods because a Slavic Federation would be a 
Soviet pawn. The United States is backing Britain in her efforts 
to keep Russia out of the Mediterranean and will oppose the 
Balkan federation on economic grounds as well. Austria, 
Italy, Greece, and Turkey, countries that border and almost 
surround the South Slav states, fear that the federation would 
support Moscow’s efforts to bring them into the Soviet sphere. 

Big-power disputes over that miserable piece of territory, 
called Macedonia, may result in the formation of two hostile 
blocs, one backed by Russia and the other supported by the 
Western nations. Moves of one bloc against the other could 
produce chaos in the Balkans, as in the periods before both world 
wars, when the Balkans was known as the “powder keg” of 
Europe. If the struggle between Russia and the West divides the 
Balkans into two rival blocs, political and economic warfare may 
continue in the Balkans for years despite the peace treaties 
recently written in Paris. 


H fstra College, Hempstead, May 1947. 
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Hans Kohn 


W J orld War II raised many hopes for a decline of nationalism, 
for an accommodation of conflicting group ideologies, and 

the growth of international society. Yet the end of the war saw 
everywhere national, class, and ideological conflicts exacerbated 
to a degree hardly ever known before. In the struggle against the 
German and Italian invasions national sentiment, and thereby 
national ideologies, myths, and customs, were mobilized and these 
helped more in the “struggle for liberation” than any appeal of 
At 

the same time conflicts of various origins and backgrounds have 
The two most powerful emotional appeals 


an ideal future world or general considerations of freedom. 


become interlocked. 
of the later nineteenth century, nationalist and class ideologies, 
have been fused in our day by all the totalitarian movements. 
This fusion has increased the fervour and the antagonistic char- 
acter of the nationalist, as well as of the class (socialist), attitudes. 
This phenomenon has been in no way confined to German national 
socialism or to the various fascist movements which united the 
appeal of social revolution with nationalist emotion. To the 
surprise of many, communism, originally a violently anti-patri- 
otic, purely class ideology, underwent a similar development. 
These fusions of nationalist and class ideologies have strength- 
ened the barriers against the growth of a world society and of a 
world consciousness. The process of the “nationalization” of 
communism in Russia during the years from 1934 to 1944 is well 
Perhaps a historian may 
f 


i 


known and has often been described. 
point out as one of its outstanding features the “liquidation” o 
the school of Pokrovsky, the foremost Marxist historian. Entirely 
absorbed in the schematism of economic class causation, he taught 
that Russia was following the same course as all other countries, 


only retarded, that the development of mankind was one, and 


ridiculed sharply all patriotic legends and national sentiments. 

He turned his critical objections especially against Russia. “In 
q I y af 

the past,” he declared, speaking of imperialism, “we Russians 
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were the biggest robbers imaginable.” He explained the war of 
1914 as caused mainly by Russia and the Triple Entente. His 
interpretation of history, one-sided and fanatical, was highly 
praised by Lenin, and until his death in 1932 his word represented 
dogmatic truth in all historical questions. But a few years after 
his death the Bolshevik leaders called his history “essentially 
liquidationist,” a cover for the “Trotskyite-Bukharinist retainers 
of Fascism.” 

For meanwhile the Bolsheviks had rediscovered the originality 
of the Russian national past and the glories of old Russia, of 
czars and saints, of generals and patriots. Even the Bolshevik 
October revolution was now interpreted as a patriotic deed which 
had saved Russia from defeat in 1917 and had laid the ground for 
the national regeneration and thereby for the revenge of Russia. 
The high point in this revaluation of history was perhaps reached 
by Stalin himself in his brief address after the Russian victory 
over Japan. The defeat of 1905 which for forty years had been 
welcomed by all communists as a just outcome of the worst 
imperialist aggression on the part of Russia, as a blow to the hated 
Czarist regime, was now interpreted as a stain on Russia’s history. 
Stalin expressed the joy of the men of his generation who had 
allegedly waited forty long years for this moment of history to 
undo the alleged ignominy of the 1905 defeat. That the 1945 
victory was in any way due to the efforts of Russia’s allies was 
not even mentioned in Stalin’s triumphant address extolling the 
glorious deeds of Russia’s armies. 

A similar fusion of national and class ideologies has taken 
place among the communists outside Russia. In Paris the com- 
munist organ L’//mmanité is advertised as the organ “de la renais- 


sance francaise.” The poet Aragon to whom “mon parti m’a 
rendu les couleurs de la France,’ wrote a book Servitude et 
grandeur des lrancais. Communists who have discovered “true 


democracy,” have become “truly French.” “Francais (voire bien 
francais) est a la mode,” Etiemble wrote. “Non pas, comme vous 
le croiriez, chez les disciples de Barres. Chez les fideles de 
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Staline.” In 1945 a book Une Politique de grandeur frangaise, 
appeared not by De Gaulle but by Maurice Thorez, with a 
preface by Jacques Duclos. 

The German Communist party publishes today the Deutsche 
lolkszeitung, a title reserved fifteen years ago to German national- 
ists. Communist propaganda in Germany leads the most extreme 
nationalist demands for national unity and greatness. Anton 
Ackermann of the party’s Central Committee stressed on Febru- 
ary 5, 1946, before the first Central Cultural Congress of the 
German communists that only “the working people—by that we 
understand the proletarian and the peasant, the engineer and the 
artist, the scientist and the teacher—are the carriers of national 
concerns (Trager der nationalen Belange) and the champions of 
the interests of the fatherland.” He demanded an indivisible and 
united Germany and violently opposed all demands for the separa- 
tion of German territory (outside those eastern lands annexed 
by Russia or Rusian satellites). Separatism was proclaimed the 
“mortal enemy of German culture.”* In Czechslovakia a com- 
munist prime minister officially proposed in 1946 to limit full 
political rights to Czechs and Slovaks; race, not class or party 
decided; a conservative capitalist of Czech descent is privileged 
as against the communist proletarian of non-Slav stock. 

This mutual strengthening of class and national antagonisms 
is heightened by the new religious fervour which, in the modern 
age of masses and totalitarianism, invests all emotions and ideas 
with a new absoluteness and thus deepens the stresses and cleav- 
ages dividing mankind into unbridgeable abysses across which 
there seems no longer an understanding possible. This recent 
development sharply reverses the trend towards universal under- 
standing and international society which had grown up since the 
eighteenth century. From the early Middle Ages to the seven- 
teenth century mankind had been rent by conflicts in which 
group consciousness had been deepened to a degree of absolute 
exclusiveness by the identification of group and religion, of con- 
sciousness and salvation. Byzantium and Rome, Christianity and 
Islam, Protestantism and Catholicism faced each other with the 
claim that those outside the group were infidels and damned 
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souls; all manifestations of life—the family and festivals, the 
working day and economics, science, learning, and the arts—were 
encompassed by the faith. 

The world was divided into water-tight compartments, into 
conflicting civilizations between which friendship and collabora- 
tion seemed unthinkable. The eighteenth century changed all 
that in the process of secularization. The various fields of human 
endeavour became autonomous. Faith lost its totalitarian 
character. It was replaced by a new attitude of tolerance. In 
the liberal age various nationalities, classes, religions, and 
ideologies could collaborate. This attitude spread in the nine- 
teenth century from its point of origin in Western Europe all 
over Europe and penetrated even into Russia and Asia. In that 
happy century intercourse all over the globe became freer than 
ever before: Europe broadened into the world; the most remote 
corners of the earth were opened up; men, goods, and ideas 
travelled with few hindrances; peace seemed assured; the lan- 
guage of constitutional liberty promised to become a universal 
language; long-lasting wars among civilized nations were thought 
absurd; more and more nations were drawn into the compass 
of the fast-growing one world and one civilization. For the 
first time in history mankind was on the way to becoming an 
open society. 

Today ideological—religious or pseudo-religious—stresses and 
cleavages rend the world apart as never before. It has become 
full of closed societies again. Travel is restricted, free exchange 
of communications is hampered, liberty is under the control 
of secret police. The absoluteness of faith of the Middle Ages 
has returned to many men and lands: this time intensified 
by the dynamism of national emotionalism, of social revolution, 
and of technological progress. Nothing impressed me more 
strongly during my visit to Russia in 1931 than this new Middle 
Ages, to use an apt expression proposed by Berdyaev. I wrote 
then’ that Russia 

is turning back past the age of Enlightenment and even the 

Renaissance, past which we cannot retrace our steps and by which 

her masses have scarcely been touched, to the beliefs of mediaeval 


mankind. Communism asserts the same claim to absoluteness as 
mediaeval faith. The outlook on life of those who adopted it has 


‘Hans Kohn, Nationalism in the Soviet Union (London, 1933), p. ix. 
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nothing in common with Europe. For the Western way of thought 

is the product of the Renaissance, and above all of the Enlightenment. 

These have built up humanism on the basis of which scepticism has 

been accepted as a legitimate intellectual attitude, and critical con- 

sideration as an indefeasible right of the individual. Only such a 

scepticism, prepared to admit that alongside one’s own path to truth 

there may be others, can permit liberty of thought and can practice 
tolerance and form a basis for the growth of individualism. What 

Europe has won thus in breadth and freedom, it has lost in certainty. 

The fanaticism of the Communist springs from the mediaeval ab- 

soluteness of his type of faith. The consciousness of the saving 

truth gives him his assurance: the opponent is always wrong, for he 
supports the enemy of the true ordering of things: the Communist 
is always right, for he is contending for God’s world. There can 
be no compromise: objectivity or a cautious weighing of issues under 
the promptings of conscience or of the knowledge of the processes 
of life and of history, are not admitted. In this secularized gospel 
the hardness that shrinks from nothing is the true service to the 
attainment of the goal. The Communist’s certainty of victory is 
based on an eschatological confidence free from all moral contexts. 
What I wrote fifteen vears ago, is even truer today. For, as 
a result of Russian survival and victory in the second world war, 
the communist faith has hardened in its certainty. 

A similar attitude animates all other totalitarian creeds. 
Tolerance and compromise which alone can make the growth of 
one world society possible are not only scorned; from the point 
of view of totalitarian faith they represent a sin against man- 
kind’s salvation. Men who do not share the faith, movements 
which run counter to its aims, are regarded as representations 
of the evil which has to be eradicated and with which no com- 
munion is possible. 

At the same time these new faiths, carried on with the 
impulsion of great and self-confident mass movements and fusing 
nationalist and socialist emotions, naturally develop aggressive 
tendencies. They wish to create the one world of their own, a 
monolithic world without the latitude and plurality of the liberal 
age. Such a one world alone assures, or seems to assure, to the 
new nationalistic and socialistic totalitarian religions the cer- 
tainty of salvation for the whole of mankind and of security for 
themselves. Only if the enemies of the true faith are liquidated 
or at least rendered harmless can there be complete security. 
For the coming period of history is regarded as an inescapable 
struggle between the forces of absolute good and the forces of 
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absolute evil. Of the inevitability and decisiveness of this con- 
flict on a world-wide scale all totalitarian faiths are deeply 
convinced. 

These modern totalitarian movements which undermine the 
growth of a world community and of an international society 
gain their weighty armour by combining the universal appeal 
of their faith with their identification with one powerful nation 
which becomes its standard bearer. There is no accidental choice 
involved: the chosen nation, heir to the chosen people idea of 
the Old Testament, is one that is prepared for its task by its 
historical development and its national traditions. Thus Ger- 
many became the standard bearer of fascism, Russia of com- 
munism. Such an identification of a universal movement with 
a national tradition and a national destiny is not entirely new. 
Salvador de Madariaga in a recent book has described Spain in 
her golden century in such a way that with few changes of 
names it could apply to Russia or Germany of our days. 

Philip II was a Spanish king, but of a Spain which he had identi- 
fied with the interests of the Church. He did not discriminate 
between the interests of Spain and those of the Church, because 
for him they were the same. All over the world, and in particular 
in England, in France and in the Netherlands, the Catholic party 
worked for him, whether subsidized by him or not; for Catholics 
everywhere knew that if Philip of Spain lost a battle they lost it 

also. The Catholic party was thus both the Spanish party and a 

universal party knowing no frontiers. It was a party which every- 

where with vociferous insistence demanded to be allowed freedom 
of worship and propaganda; but which at home tolerated no othe! 
faith. Strong, unified, solidly united under the King, Catholic Spain 
was ever ready to subsidize or even organize armed risings and 
revolutions in other lands in order to put the Catholic party in 
office. It kept a close watch on the few Spaniards it allowed out 
and an even closer watch on the still fewer foreigners it allowed 

in. Books were welcome but on condition that they conformed t 

a strict orthodoxy.’ 

It is in recollection of this golden century that the Spanish 
Falange has rekindled today the dream of a total faith with 
Spain as its centre. But present-day Spain is much too poor in 
material and human resources to advance beyond the stage of 
a dream to that of a real threat. Totalitarian faiths become a 
serious danger to an international society only if, backed by the 

Salvador de Madariaga, Victors Beware (London, 1946) pp.191ff 
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greatest military power of the period, they can hope to establish 
an international society according to their own idea and image. 

This disruption of the basis of international society is also 
promoted by various pan-movements. Those most fashionable 
today are not so much movements of true unity as threats to 
international society. In recent years pan-Germanism and pan- 
Slavism have, on a basis of racial unity, of the call of the blood, 
tried to undo the history of one thousand years and to wipe out 
all profound differences of civilization which separate the Ger- 
man-speaking Prussians from the German-speaking Alsatians or 
Swiss, and the Slav-speaking Muscovites from the Slav-speaking 
Czechs. While the Germans dreamt a short while ago of pushing 
the German borders to include thirteenth-century Hanseatic 
settlements and eighteenth-century centres of emigration, the 
Slavs have now carried their frontier to where it was in the 
thirteenth century, on the Oder and the Neisse. While the Ger- 
mans planned to expel and move whole populations to fulfill 
their aspirations of uniformity, Slavs are now expelling Germans 
from the soil where they had been rooted for many centuries, in 
order to abolish that diversity which according to Mill nourishes 
liberty best. 

A few years ago many hoped fo 
or at least for Danubian and Balkan federations which would 
replace the Austrian and Ottoman Empires in their important 
This movement of European 


the United States of Europe, 


functions as guardians of the peace. 


unity can be based upon many centuries of a common civilization, 


the legacy of Rome and of the Middle Ages, of Renaissance and 


Reformation, a community of traditions which includes all the 
nations from England to Poland, from Italy to Norway. While 
this pan-European movement is rapidly losing ground, a fictitious 
inity of pan-Asia is being loudly proclaimed, a solidarity of the 
coloured races who have little in common but a passing negative 
situation in their relations with the highly-industrialized nations. 
Otherwise there is no link connecting the Bantu and the Hindu, 
the Malay and the Berber, the Arab and the Chinese. In fact 
the deep racial, religious, and class antagonisms within Asia 
are only momentarily covered up by 
wards the white man. The tension between Mohammedan and 


Hindu, the treatment of the darker races in India, the competi- 


a common antagonism to- 


tion of Chinese and Indian imperialisms in Burma and Malaya 
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and their conflicts with the native nationalisms, are only symp- 
toms of the stresses and cleavages in Asia which will develop 
as soon as the control of the white man is removed which for 
the last century has maintained peace over wide areas and 
assured a growing equality of races, castes, and classes before 
the law. 

Thus at a period when means of technology seem to bind the 
various parts of the globe more closely together than ever, and 
when the objective conditions for the development of inter- 
national society seem propitious to an unprecendented degree, 
the beliefs and loyalties of peoples over vast parts of this globe 
have taken on forms which aggravate conflicting ideologies and 
deepen antagonistic class and national consciousness. It is im- 
possible to predict whether we are facing a purely transitional 
situation which may give way to a new age of enlightenment, 
of growing tolerance and therefore of an easier mutual accom- 
modation of the various groups of mankind, or whether we have 
entered, as many German and Russian thinkers have proclaimed, 
a period of conflict the outcome of which will decide the fate 
of the globe and the type of man. As far as we can judge 
from historical experience, however, no single totalitarian faith 
will be able to impose itself or to undo the plurality and diversity 
of mankind. As soon as this hard fact will be accepted—and 
it will be the task of statesmanship to bring about this realization 
at as low a cost of suffering and sacrifice as possible--the fervent 
faiths of today will lose some of their absoluteness and aggres- 
siveness. International society can only grow when fanatical 
ideologies will lose their hold upon the mind and spirit of so many 
millions and will give way to a broader spirit of tolerance and 
compromise, of self-criticism and fair-minded objectivity. Then 
only will men of different convictions and religions and people 
of different nationalities and races be able to live together in an 
international society with emphasis on common human values 
and individual personal independence and not on national rights 
or exclusive schemes of world salvation. 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass., May 1947. 
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Canada Deepens Her Roots 
In the Soil of World Affairs 
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oe years is a comparatively brief span in the life 
of a nation. Yet for Canada and Canadians the last thirty- 
three years have very substantially altered the position of the 
nation and the outlook of her people. Two wars and a strange 
interlude of uneasy peace between them succeeded in catapult- 
ing our country from relatively inferior international status to a 
level approaching that of major world importance. Wars change 
boundaries, destroy men and materials but what is also vital, 
they change the thoughts of people. 

When Canada declared war in 1914 things of broad significance 
for us and to us commenced to happen, and they have been 
happening ever since. The giant contribution which Canada’s 
fighting forces and her citizens on the home front made in that 
conflict and in the recent world war, bought this nation a new 
and important position in international relationships. Our deve- 
lopment as a member of the community of British nations and 
of world powers took on an accelerated pace co-incidental with 
the days of peace-making after the first world war. At Ver- 
sailles Canada won the right to sign the Treaty of Peace. Our 
autonomous position was recognized in League of Nations mem- 
bership. The Balfour Declaration of 1926, followed in 1931 by 
the Statute of Westminster, went a considerable distance towards 
spelling out our altered constitutional status and our equality 
of partnership with the other units of the British Commonwealth. 
In the broad field of external affairs all this had signal significance 
for us as a nation. Our own diplomatic corps was born, and we 
began to deal directly as a “grown-up” with other world powers 
until today Canada exchanges diplomatic representatives with 
all the major world powers and nearly half of the entire mem- 
bership of the United Nations. 

Strange things occurred on the diplomatic front between the 
two great wars, strange and tragic things. When the vital issues 
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which later were to be factors in bringing us into another armed 
holocaust were being decided in the League of Nations it is 
perhaps true to say that we were inexperienced in the field of 
international politics. Nevertheless, that did not completely 
excuse us for our own isolationist talk and conduct at the time. 
About all we can now say in attempted justification of our 
isolationism is that we were travelling in conspicuously pro- 
minent international company. Some people may say that there 
is little point in crying over spilled milk. Yet it is well to 
refresh our national memory that spilled blood in later days 
resulted. Some may wish to close that revolting old isolationist 
book, but perhaps it is as well that we cannot because of the 
lesson it teaches. For example, it calls into serious question 
the words of at least one influential Canadian statesman who in 
1935 intimated publicly that the happenings at that time in dis- 
tant Abyssinia were not worth the life of a single Canadian 
soldier. It may be that such sentiments accurately reflected 
Canadian public opinion at that stage. It was certainly a declara- 
tion closely in line with those made by men of other nations 
with much longer diplomatic experience than we enjoyed. 
Nonetheless, the net result of the Abyssinian and other incidents 
in the succeeding decade totalled a loss not of just one Canadian 
soldier but no fewer than 39,500 in all branches of the services. 
Canadians know all this and as a result there is considerable 
evidence available to indicate that today public support can be 
much more readily mobilized for international “fire-ranging” 
in places far removed from our own territorial limits. 

Science and invention have brought all nations so close to 
each other geographically that everybody is practically a next- 
door neighbour to everybody else. Little wonder is it that the 
average Canadian is more acutely concerned over what happens 
in Trieste or Jogjakarta than he has ever been before. He 
knows full well from experience that once a fire starts there is 
no telling where it may end. This recognition is now so wide- 
spread that one dominantly powerful nation is spending billions 
of dollars to smother international conflagrations in places half- 
way around the globe. 

Our rapidly-expanding role in world affairs cannot be ade- 
quately reviewed without reference to Canada’s place in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. By evolution rather than by 
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planning, the Commonwealth grows and matures without danger 
of its elastic bonds snapping. In a memorable address in the 
Canadian House of Commons four years ago the then Foreign 
Secretary, Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, accented in colourful lan- 
guage the fact that the Commonwealth furnished a pattern 
which the world might profitably follow in its quest for per- 
manent peace. Canada’s exemplary relationships within the 
Commonwealth and with our friendly neighbour to the south 
give some hope to a war-sick world that perhaps in time all 
peoples in the world will see the unquestioned advantages of 
nations living together in genuine friendship and peace. 

Many vital and far-reaching changes are occurring within 
the British family of nations and these are not without their 
effect upon us. The distinctive flags of two brand new Asiatic 
Dominions have lately been added to those of the other Common- 
wealth nations. Newfoundland will shortly determine where 
her future shall lie. Two more prospective Asiatic Dominions 
are feeling their way through the tortuous stages leading towards 
autonomous positions within the British Commonwealth. And 
so it goes. 

From our point of view, however, the changed position of 
the United Kingdom is of perhaps more vital and immediate 
concern. Great Britain had not fully recovered from the dread- 
ful toll in men, money, and materials which World War I cost her 
before World War II was upon her. Handicapped at the com- 
mencement of the second world struggle, she ended it more 
seriously handicapped than ever. From present indications de- 
cades of favourable peace will have to pass in all probability 
before she regains her position as a really great power. Mean- 
time, her struggle will be just as critical, just as heroic, but in 
the end it will be just as successful as was her part in the two 
major wars. In that struggle for peacetime victory she must 
be able to count on Canada’s help as she did in the critical days 
of war. 

While the United Kingdom is no longer the powerful nation 
of old, Canada is stronger and more robust than ever. Our 
countryside, moreover, has scarcely a property scar from the 
recent conflict. This all means that a heavy Commonwealth 
obligation has been thrown upon us and an interesting vista of 
opportunity has been opened up to us as well. It may well be 
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that the Commonwealth centre of gravity is about to move. If 
the prestige of Canada continues to rise and the nation develops 
as she has every right to expect, then there are definite possi- 
bilities that she may in some distant day become the central unit 
of a still more influential and powerful British family of nations. 

Moreover, geographical location gives Canada interests of a 
hemispherical character as well as those related to the Common- 
wealth. The recently announced joint policy of collaboration 
between the United States and ourselves in the field of Arctic 
defence is only one illustration of the variety of international 
concerns which Canada must of necessity have. From time to 
time we have been told that a seat is being reserved for Canada 
in the Pan-American Union. Special attention has been called 
to this point of late by Michigan’s Senator Arthur Vandenberg 
who rather informally intimated that an invitation to join the 
Union might soon be extended to Canada. In response to this 
suggestion it would seem that until all the implications which 
might arise from our entry into this hemispherical organization 
are fully known and understood, Canada would be well advised 
to give the most prudent and careful consideration to the matter 
before taking any steps leading to an acceptance of the proposal. 

Canada’s advance towards adult international status has been 
materially quickened by the stirring and bloody events since 
1939. From seventeen world conferences to which official dele- 
gates from this country went in that year the number rose to 
ninety-eight in the first year of peace. In 1939 the Department 
of External Affairs spent upwards of a million dollars. The 
fiscal year of 1947-1948 calls for an outlay of six and a half times 
as much. In the meantime the personnel of the department 
has increased from a pre-war figure of 169 to a post-war total 
of 683. 

However, Canada’s Parliament has not always kept abreast 
of this expansion so far as debates on foreign affairs are con- 
cerned. Even as recently as 1946 we devoted something like two 
out of 119 sitting days in the House of Commons to matters of 
purely international concern. The last session* showed some 
improvement but there remains a real and urgent need for more 
full-dress debates and more opportunities to direct enquiries 


*Prorogued July 18, 1947. 
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to the government on subjects related to external affairs. Only 
in that manner can the Canadian public keep intelligently in- 
formed on topics of such immediate and long-term interest to 
every citizen. 

Canada, prior to and during the war, had no full-time Minister 
of External Affairs, the position in those years being occupied 
by the Prime Minister. Pressure of international matters, how- 
ever, became so heavy a year ago that the government decided 
to appoint a full-time minister. Furthermore, one of the initial 
moves of the present parliament was to establish a new Standing 
Committee of External Affairs in the House of Commons. These 
developments constituted further evidence of the consciousness 
of the Canadian people on the important point of foreign rela- 
tions. It would seem that isolationism has died a natural death in 
the minds of the people of Canada. May its ugly head never 
rise again! 

Near the close of the last war Canada found herself at her 
biggest international meeting. Public interest among Canadians 
everywhere over the San Francisco Conference showed a de- 
finitely aroused interest in global problems. In every phase of 
the work of that great conference we tried to take our full share 
of responsibility and to give complete support to the new doctrine 
of collective security under ‘the leadership of the United Nations 
Organization. Particularly in the economic and social aspects of 
the California conclave, Canada performed an especially out- 
standing and useful service. There are perhaps more words in 
that portion of the charter dealing with economic and social co- 
operation put there by Canada than by any other nation in the 
world. 

Since the San Francisco Conference Canada’s part in the 
building and operation of the new world peace machinery has 
been a proud one. Because of her admittedly broad humanitarian 
interests Canadians have taken a special interest in the work 
of the Economic and Social Council, on which we have had a 
seat since its formation. In accordance with the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter many intra-governmental agencies 
have been brought into relationship with the Council. It is 
interesting to note that the United States, Great Britain, and 
Canada are the only three powers out of the entire membership 
of fifty-five in the world organization who have representations 
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on every one of these related agencies. Among these intra- 
governmental bodies are such prominent world organizations as 
Food and Agriculture, Labour, Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural, Civil Aviation, Monetary Fund, the Bank, and others. To 
this imposing number may be added the Interim Commission of 
the World Health Organization and the preliminary gatherings 
leading up to the formation of the new International Trade Or- 
ganization in connection with both of which Canada’s delegates 
appear to have done a creditable job. 

When the General Assembly at London early in 1946 con- 
stituted the Atomic Energy Commission, Canada was given a 
distinctly preferred position so far as middle and smaller powers 
go. This was perhaps natural in view of our part in the pro- 
duction of the bomb itself. In any event we are the only nation 
exclusive of the five so-called major powers to enjoy permanent 
membership on a United Nations body such as this. By the time 
this reaches print Canada may have climbed to yet higher rungs 
on the ladder of international prestige and responsibility. Elec- 
tion to the eleven-nation Security Council will constitute both 
a challenge and an opportunity for Canadians to render service 
in a still broader field of world affairs. 

While Canada can boast of only one out of every 188 of the 
world’s population it would be a grave error to assume that our 
prestige, influence, or power rests on any such comparative basis. 
In the financial field, for example, the experts of the United 
Nations have rated us as the seventh most powerful financial 
nation in the world, and on this basis we make our annual con- 
tribution to the fund for supporting the world organization. On 
many other bases including trade we rank much higher. Indeed, 
Canada pays nearly half as much towards the United Nations 
budget as does Russia with fifteen times the population. 

Canada in her rapid developments is finding international 
life correspondingly complex. Our experience in relation to 
the European peace settlements is a case in point. Our boldest 
step in the field of world relations since the last war was taken 
when we gave a lead to the middle and smaller powers in seek- 
ing fuller participation in the treaty-making procedure in con- 
nection with Germany and Austria. This nation’s experience 
at Paris a year ago when she found herself in the position of a 
commentator rather than a participant in the peace negotiations 
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with Italy, Romania, Hungary, and Finland made her deter- 
mined to follow the axiom “once bitten twice shy.” When it 
became apparent that one major power intended to block any 
effective participation in the German and Austrian peace settle- 
ments by nations other than the great powers the Canadian 
Government, with heavy parliamentary backing, publicly took 
strong’exception to the manner in which we were being elbowed 
out of these European peace negotiations. This nation went into 
the recent war through the front door and did not relish the role 
of a keyhole-peeker when the peace was being debated and de- 
cided. This we said in unmistakable language. So vital did 
parliament regard the issue that the Commons saw fit to adjourn 
an important sitting to afford its members a chance to express 
their views. This they did and with unusual and remarkable 
unanimity. Whether these steps will contribute to fuller Cana- 
dian participation if and when discussion of the major European 
peace settlements are resumed remains to be seen. In any event 
we have made our position emphatically clear. 

What Canada has so vigorously sought with respect to par- 
ticipation in the European peace negotiations appears to be 
coming to her without a struggle in connection with the Japanese 
settlement procedure. We are in all likelihood to have ample 
opportunities to sit in and have our full say when the peace of 
the Pacific is written. As a matter of fact the business of Japan- 
ese peace was high upon the agenda for the Commonwealth 
meeting at Canberra which serves as an indication that our role 
in the settling of the Asiatic peace is going to be a much happier 
one than the experience we had in relation to Europe. If this 
proves to be true it will be a further milestone in Canada’s march 
to national maturity. 

In view of the responsibilities we are assuming in increasing 
measure on the world front it becomes increasingly essential that 
Canadians regardless of domestic variations in policy shall speak 
with a united voice in the councils of nations. Essential it is too 
that we be a united people on the fundamental principles that 
guide our foreign policy. It is with that objective in mind that 
multiple-party delegations represent Canada at the major United 
Nations gatherings. As in the case of the United States, Cana- 
dians have also found that the more we can keep peace and 
security out of the field of domestic partisan politics the better 
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it is for the country and the better it is for peace. 

Despite the fact that the United Nations has failed to live up 
to the high hopes we held for it when the Charter was signed, 
Canada’s foreign policy still rests basically upon the collective 
security plan envisaged by the founders of the United Nations 
Organization. The nation nevertheless must face the stern reali- 
ties that an estimated 19 million men are still under arms in 
various sections of the world and that no strong central inter- 
national force has yet been proposed, let alone constituted, and 
in the light of all this govern her actions accordingly in the 
interests of the safety and security of her people. That is in a 
word what she is doing. 

There is such a thing, however, as having ideals in the midst 
of serious and compelling realities. Canadians must always hold 
high their ideals and never forsake their faith in economic and 
social justice as a cornerstone of just and lasting peace. That 
means that a vigorous and relentless fight on a global front must 
be waged against unemployment, poverty, disease, and suffer- 
ing. We have to realize in Canada as elsewhere that prosperity 
like peace is largely indivisible and that we can never hope to 
survive as an island of relative good times in the midst of a 
surging sea of international poverty and distress. When we 
have removed the root causes of war we shall have succeeded 
in abolishing war itself. 

These are critical days in the battle for permanent peace but 
the current crises go much deeper than the normal differences 
which arise between nations and peoples. The major obstacle to 
the realization of the “one world” dream is the struggle for sur- 
vival between two violently competing ways of life. In that 
competition democracies will have to learn that totalitarian 
communism cannot be subdued by force of arms alone. The 
democratic way of life must meet communism’s competitive 
challenge and put its own house in such order that it can demon- 
strate with success to the onlooking peoples of the world that 
economic and social justice for them can best be secured under a 
system where the fullest measure of personal freedom prevails— 
a freedom communism denies; a freedom democracy gives. 

Canada is in a somewhat favoured position to show the bene- 
fits and advantages of the democratic system of government to 
the world at large. It is therefore our duty to do it. We must 
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be perpetually prepared to display to a world full of people 
sceptical of the prospects of everlasting peace that we as a nation 
are resolutely determined to furnish aggressive and genuine 
leadership in the fashioning of a better-balanced, more tolerant, 
and more humane world of tomorrow. That way lies progress. 
That way lies security. That way lies peace. 


Brampton, Ontario, August 1947, 





Members of the 
Institute: 


The United Nations Association in Canada. 
in common with other Associations in more than 
thirty U.N. member states, exists to help develop 
an informed public opinion in support of inter- 
national co-operation throughout the’ world. 
Branches are active in all major Canadian cities. 
Membership is $2.00, which includes the monthly 
l'mnted Nations News 





The United Nations Association is a voluntary 
organization and needs the help of every public- 
minded citizen. Please mail your cheque to the 
National Office, United Nations Association in 
Canada, Ottawa, or get in touch with the Secretary 


of your local Branch. 
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Canada’s Foreign Trade Service 
H. Gordon Skilling 


ependence on foreign trade has always been a striking 

feature of Canadian economic life. From the formation of 
the Dominion the search for foreign markets has been a signifi- 
cant function of government in Canada. Appropriate represen- 
tation abroad for the purpose of trade promotion was initiated 
soon after Confederation. This first phase of Canada’s commer- 
cial representation abroad was, however, haphazard and un- 
systematic and consisted mainly of the use of existing agencies, 
British and Canadian, designed for other purposes than the 
encouragement of the Canadian export trade. Moreover the 
representatives were primarily located in the British Isles. 

The second phase of development, marked at first by the 
establishment of commercial agencies and trade commissioners’ 
offices, and leading eventually into the Commercial Intelligence 
Service, was characterized by a more systematic and comprehen- 
sive organization. Although this phase began before 1900, its 
most distinctive evolution coincided with the period of rapid 
growth of Canada’s external commerce during the quarter of a 
century after 1914. This era, as a former Deputy Minister of 
Trade and Commerce once put it, “involved a vast and abrupt 
spreading-out of Canadian trading interests into every quarter 
of the globe” and “converted” Canada “from a minor exporting 
country into one of the four or five largest exporters of the 
world.” This swift expansion and diffusion of Canadian trade 
necessitated the establishment of an organization radiating from 
headquarters in Ottawa and eventually covering most of the 
markets of immediate interest to Canada in Europe, the Orient, 
Latin America, and elsewhere. 

Now a third phase of commercial representation has been 
ushered in, like the second, by the consequences of a world war. 
The second war raised Canada’s external trade quantitatively 
| Vemorandum of the Department f Trade and Commerce on “Overlapping 
or Duplication of the Dominion and Provincial Services,” submitted by the Deputy 
Minister, Jas. G. Parmalee, to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations. 
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to unprecedented figures and brought Canada into the rank of 
the third largest trading nation in the world. The maintenance 
of this export trade is decisive for the support of Canada’s 
standard of life and the preservation of stability and full employ- 
ment. This new responsibility of the federal government has 
been in part met by the creation of the Foreign Trade Service 
and the partial fusion of the trade commissioner network abroad 
with the rapidly expanding diplomatic and the embryonic con- 
sular service. 

Before proceeding to discuss these several phases of develop- 
ment, it should be noted that the institutions of commercial and 
diplomatic representation have never been entirely distinct 
and have become increasingly interrelated. The authoritative 
article on the diplomatic service in an earlier number of this 
journal’ drew attention to the fact that questions of world 
markets and international trade are among the first, if not the 
first, of the official preoccupations of Canada’s diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad. This is not anew phenomenon. The lines of 
development of the commercial and diplomatic representation 
have touched at many points in the past. The earliest proposals 
for independent Canadian diplomatic representation, especially 
at Washington, were largely motivated by the desire for more 
effective representation of commercial interests. In 1892, for 
instance, Wilfrid Laurier, a spokesman for such an expansion 
of responsible government in the field of external relations, 
explained: “We propose to the judgment of the House that our 
citizenship should be improved just so much as is necessary to 
give us a standing among foreign nations, which will facilitate 
our obtaining foreign markets.’” Early appointment of quasi- 
diplomatic envoys, such as the High Commissioner in London 
and the Commissioner General in Paris, are partially to be 
explained in terms of the commercial considerations involved. 
Similarly the opening of legations in the twenties and thirties 
of this century were designed to lend added authority and effec- 
tiveness to the trade commissioners by conferring upon them 
diplomatic status. 

At the present time the increased importance of foreign trade 

7H. L. Keenleyside, “Canada’s Department of External Affairs.” 
International Journal, Summer, 1946, pp. 189-214. 

‘Canada, House of Commons Debates, April 7, 1892, p. 1141. 
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in Canada’s post-war economy, the enhanced role of government 
in international commercial dealings, and the emergence of inter- 
national institutions in the field of trade and finance, have re- 
sulted in a still greater intertwining of the two systems of 
representation in the commercial and diplomatic spheres. The 
era of the trade commissioner as a kind of glorified commercial 
salesman seems to be passing rapidly over into the era of the 
trade commissioner as a diplomat or consular officer. At the 
same time the ambassador is becoming “more and more of a 
salesman and less and less of a bureaucrat.” This merging of 
the work of the two types of officer is reflected in the adminis- 
trative policies now being pursued by the two departments 
directly concerned, External Affairs and Trade and Commerce, 
to be described later. 

The full significance of these contemporary changes in the 
Canadian foreign trade service can be most vividly brought out 
by an examination of its origin and early development. Seventy- 
five years ago Canada was without a diplomatic and consular 
service of its own, and without any system of commercial repre- 
sentation of its own. For the services usually performed for 
other countries by such officers, Canada was totally dependent 
on the British diplomatic and consular service and the British 
trade commissioner service. Nor did Canada at that time (1872) 
possess the right to negotiate commercial treaties, this being 
the exclusive responsibility of British resident diplomats in 
Washington, Paris, or elsewhere, sometimes with Canadian ad- 
visers playing a minor role. Yet it was increasingly obvious 
that British representatives were without the knowledge and 
without the sense of responsibility to the Canadian Government 
and parliament which were prerequisite to any effective defence 
of the commercial interests of the Canadians. It is not surprising 
that this state of affairs should have led to measures which gave 
Canada a more appropriate control of its external commercial 
relations. 

At least six related lines of development are to be observed 
in the decades following 1880, all of them relevant to the present 


‘L. B. Pearson, Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, in a 
speech of Jan. 11, 1947, the text of which is available in Canadian [nforma- 
tion Service Reprints, no. 27. 
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discussion.’ In the first place, the appointment of a resident 
agent in London, the High Commissioner, was partially motivated 
by the need for a Canadian representative to be on hand to 
advise the British Government in connection with commercial 
negotiations with foreign governments. Canada’s first quasi- 
diplomatic envoy then had something of the aspect of a commer- 
cial representative. Secondly, the role of British diplomats 
became more and more nominal in commercial negotiations in 
the ensuing two decades, and Canadians, such as Sir Charles 
Tupper, the High Commissioner, assumed the chief burden of 
such discussions. Thirdly, attempts were made during the 
eighties and early nineties to secure Canadian diplomatic repre- 
sentation at certain points, especially in Washington, and the 
failure of these attempts was due to the unwillingness of the 
British Government to concede such separate diplomatic repre- 
sentation. Fourthly, existing Canadian agencies, notably the 
emigration agents in the British Isles, such as, for example John 
Dyke in Liverpool, devoted more and more time and attention 
to the promotion of the sale of Canadian agricultural products. 
The High Commissioner in London, and to a lesser extent, the 
Commissioner General in Paris, also considered the encourage- 
ment of exports an important phase of their work in those 
capitals. Fifthly, in 1885 the Canadian Government reached the 
conclusion that a number of distinct and permanent commercial 
agencies were needed and money was appropriated for this pur- 
pose in succeeding years. 

The development was, however, slow at first; the only persons 
appointed to such posts were part-time representatives, usually 
local businessmen in the Caribbean islands who received an 
honorarium of $250 for their services in promoting Canadian 
exports. In 1894 the first agent was sent to Europe, to cover 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. The first full-time salaried 
agent, and the first agent sent to the Pacific, was Mr. John Short 
Larke, of Bowmanville, Ontario, who was sent to Australia in 
1895. This was the beginning of the network of trade commis- 
sioners and of what eventually became the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Service, now the Foreign Trade Service. It is therefore 
an important date in the history of Canadian external relations. 


This is fully described in H. Gordon Skilling, Canadian Representation 
Abroad, From Agency to Embassy (Toronto, 1945), chap. II. 
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Meanwhile a sixth important development had occurred in 1892, 
with the forming of the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
to which the Canadian agents dealing in whole or in part with 
commercial affairs henceforth became responsible. It is in these 
six developments of the eighties and nineties of the past century 
that are found the foundations of Canada’s present system of 
commercial and diplomatic representation. Only the emigration 
agents, appointed in the sixties and seventies, can challenge the 
trade commissioners as the forerunners of present-day ambas- 
sadors, ministers, high commissioners, and consuls. 

The number of trade commissioners, as the full-time agents 
soon came to be called, steadily increased, and suitable organiza- 
tional changes were made in the Department of Trade and 
Commerce. Gradually the system assumed more and more of 
the features characteristic of the Commercial Intelligence Ser- 
vice of a later day. This name was given in 1921 to a distinct 
branch of the Department of Trade and Commerce, and for the 
next quarter of a century this Service remained an integral and 
important element of that Department. The Commercial Intelli- 
gence Service included both a staff at headquarters in Ottawa 
and the corps of trade commissioners abroad, and was headed 
by a Director responsinle to the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
The headquarters office was of recent years organized into four 
Commodity Divisions, an Editorial Division, and a Trade Direc- 
tories Division. During the recent war an Export Planning 
Division and an Import Division were added. By 1912 there 
were eighteen trade commissioners and six commercial agents. 
After a wartime interruption, the growth was resumed from year 
to year, with steadily increasing parliamentary appropriations. 
The number of offices abroad increased from nineteen in 1914, 
to thirty-four in 1939; the number of trade commissioners from 
sixteen in 1914, to sixty-one (including assistant, junior, and full 
trade commissioners) in 1939. Offices were to be found on all 
continents and all oceans, at such points as Calcutta, Singapore, 
and Hong Kong, Tokyo and Kobe, Capetown and Johannesburg, 
Panama, Lima, and Buenos Aires, Athens and Oslo, Hamburg 
and Paris, London, Liverpool, and Dublin, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and New York City. 

After 1919 appointments were made through the medium of 
competitive examinations, under the Civil Service Commission. 
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Initial appointment was made to the rank of junior trade com- 
missioner, with the first year spent in Ottawa on probation. 
Promotion to assistant trade commissioner rank followed, with 
service abroad under a trade commissioner. Later promotions 
were made to three grades of trade commissioner, 1, 2, and 3. 
Trade commissioners normally spent all their careers abroad, 
apart from official trips home to Canada for business tours, and 
were frequently transferred from post to post. Service in Ottawa 
was not normal before 1939, the small headquarters staff being 
permanently stationed in the capital. 

The trade commissioner has been described by a Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Commerce as “an intelligence officer for 
Canadian business firms.” A primary task was the collection 
of all information about the country or region under his juris- 
diction that would be of assistance to a Canadian exporter. This 
information was distributed in Canada through the Commercial 
Intelligence Journal and other publications and through the 
practice of return visits to Canada for dominion-wide tours. 
Direct contact was thus established with individual business 
firms throughout Canada and with the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association and with local Boards of Trade and Chambers of 
Commerce. 

The function of the trade commissioners thus conceived is, 
however, somewhat too narrowly defined. An annual report 
of the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce for 1925-6 brings 
out the larger target—the acquisition of foreign markets for 
Canadian goods. 

The Commercial Intelligence Service is that branch of the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce which is designed and maintained 
to assist Canadian exporters in finding and developing markets 
abroad. It is essentially a service department of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. Its primary purpose is to bring together the domestic 
seller and the foreign buyer for the sale of Canadian products and 
to co-operate with the commercial community to build up the volume 
of Canada’s foreign trade. 

In performing this function the trade commissioner was not 
supposed, in theory, to be more than a mere liaison between 
interested parties in a specific transaction and was not normally 
conceived as a “sales agent” for a particular firm. In fact, how- 


The Memorandum submitted to the Royal Commission on Dominion. 


Provincial Relations, quoted in footnote no. 1 
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ever, it became more and more difficult to draw, or to observe, 
the line between services performed for the business community 
at large and those done for specific Canadian exporters.’ 

This then was the Canadian trade commissioner as he func- 
tioned before the rise of a Canadian diplomatic service in the 
pre-war decade. He was not a diplomat. Nor was he even a 
consul. His duties were primarily commercial intelligence and 
commercial promotion. He served the Canadian businessman, 
either directly as a kind of “sales agent” or indirectly as a re- 
presentative of the Commercial Intelligence Service and the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. Although in these respects 
the trade commissioner did not differ essentially from a foreign 
consul, he did not normally perform the additional duties which 
usually fall to the consul, such as, for example, the issuing and 
viséing of passports, the certification of documents, and assist- 
ance to nationals. Nor could the trade commissioner claim the 
privileges and immunities which a consul can claim as of right, 
for instance exemption from income taxes and customs duties 
in the foreign country. 

Most important of all, the trade commissioner’s status was 
not consular or diplomatic. He was the representative of a 
government department only, not of the government as a whole, 
and was not accredited directly to a foreign government, but 
indirectly through the British diplomatic representative in that 
country. This signified a serious handicap in establishing direct 
and personal contact with foreign government departments, 
especially the foreign office. Mr. L. D. Wilgress, then Director of 
the Commercial Intelligence Service, put the problem in these 
words before the Rowell-Sirois commissioners: 

A trade commissioner has no recognized standing in inter- 
national law or international custom so that when we appoint trade 
commissioners to foreign countries it is sometimes difficult for them 
to have the same access to foreign Government departments that a 
consul would have or a properly accredited representative. In 
British Empire countries there is no handicap through not having 
consular representatives because the trade commissioner has a recog- 

nized standing in British Empire countries." 


The removal of this handicap was unquestionably an import- 
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ant reason for the setting up of the earlier Canadian diplomatic 
missions. The lack of diplomatic or consular status became 
increasingly anomalous as the trade commissioners assumed a 
new and important function. Again quoting from the memoran- 
dum submitted to the Rowell-Sirois Commission in 1937, 

With the decline of trade and the wide resort to quota and 
import permit systems and to various forms of exchange control, 
the Trade Commissioner who was primarily intended to be an 
intelligence officer for Canadian business firms has had to be used 
and to be depended upon to an increasing extent as an intelligence 
officer for the Department of Trade and Commerce. 

As a result, “the work of the Trade Commissioners at many posts 
has to be directed along lines that serve equally the needs of 
government and those of exporting firms.” This meant a cor- 
respondingly increased need for direct relations with foreign 
governments. 

During the war years the national and international controls 
over the movement of goods immeasurably strengthened this 
side of the trade commissioners’ work. These wartime develop- 
ments also led to the creation of new agencies under the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, often headed by trade commis- 
sioners, for the government control of the movement of goods. 
These included the Export Permit Branch, the Shipping Priorities 
Committee, the Canadian Shipping Board, and the Canadian 
Export Board. 

Even before the war the rise of a Canadian diplomatic and 
consular service offered a solution to this problem.” Wherever a 
Canadian Minister was appointed to a foreign capital, the trade 
commissioner was normally attached to the legation as a com- 
mercial attache or commercial secretary or counsellor. This 
occurred in Tokyo, Paris, and Washington; it happened again 
later in the Low Countries, Latin America, and elsewhere. 
Trade commissioners so appointed continued to be representa- 
tive of, and responsible to, the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce in Ottawa. Their main purpose continued to be trade 
promotion, although this was accomplished less by relations with 


1 


‘The Memorandum cited in footnote no. 1. 

The rise of this service is described fully by the author in an 
article in the Journal of Politics, May, 1947, entitled “The Rise of a Cana- 
dian Diplomatic Service,” and in Canadian Representation Abroad, chaps. 
VI and VIII 
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private business and more by contact and agreement with gov- 
ernment departments and government missions. The representa- 
tives acquired diplomatic standing, however, and came under the 
general supervision of the Minister and therefore of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in Ottawa. In cities other than capitals 
and in capitals where Canada was still represented by the British 
diplomatic representatives, the trade commissioner retained his 
traditional status, or lack of status. However, the establishment 
of a consulate general in New York City in 1943 indicated that 
a similar pattern could be followed in consular establishments. 
In that case, although the Consul General was not drawn from 
the Commercial Intelligence Service, several of the consuls and 
vice-consuls on his staff were former trade commissioners who 
thereby acquired the rights and assumed the duties of consuls 
in that area. Elsewhere consular services continued to be per- 
formed in the main by British consuls. 

Before the conclusion of hostilities in 1945 an important 
decision had to be faced by responsible authorities in Ottawa. 
A pattern of development had already clearly emerged during 
the pre-war and war years. Trade commissioners, members of 
a service older and wider in territorial scope than the diplomatic 
service, were gradually being partially absorbed into the rapidly 
multiplying establishments of the external affairs service. Was 
this pattern to be continued in the post-war period, as many 
new diplomatic missions were established and as a consular 
service was gradually developed? Or was a new course to be 
taken, involving perhaps the complete merging of the Commercial 
Intelligence Service and the diplomatic and consular services, 
both at home and abroad, and the absorption of-the Commercial 
Intelligence Service in the Department of External Affairs? The 
decision of the government went against such an amalgamation 
in view of the distinctive functions performed by the two services, 
and the emerging pattern of the preceding two decades received 
the stamp of approval as the pattern of future development. 

According to official statements” the Department of External 
Affairs would remain responsible for the conduct of diplomatic 
affairs and for diplomatic representation abroad. The Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce would remain separate, with a 

"See the statements by W. L. Mackenzie King and J. A. MacKinnon, 
Canada, Hous of Commons Debates, (unrevised), Aug. 14, 1944, pp. 6577-9, 
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reorganized and greatly enlarged Foreign Trade Service, to 
conduct commercial relations and to maintain commercial repre- 
sentation abroad. More effective co-ordination of the actions 
of the two services, both at home and abroad, would be sought. 
A Standing Committee, consisting of three members from each 
of the two departments and ex officio the Under-Secretary of 
State for External Affairs and the Deputy Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, would be set up to co-ordinate personnel policies 
and to consider questions of selection and training, assignment 
to posts, transfers and promotions, salaries, allowances, leave 
regulations, etc. Common recruitment would be undertaken, 
and probationary as well as permanent members would serve in 
both departments and in both commercial and diplomatic posts 
abroad. The practice of appointing the commercial representa- 
tive in a diplomatic mission from Trade and Commerce was 
established as a general principle, to be applied also to high 
commissioners’ offices and to consulates and consulates general. 
This interchangeability of officers would make available a pool 
of persons with experience on both the diplomatic and commercial 
sides for appointment to senior posts in the diplomatic, consular, 
and commercial services. It would also facilitate co-ordination in 
the administration of policies established on the higher level. 

Coupled with this plan of co-ordination was the plan for a 
substantial reorganization and an enlargement of the Commercial 
Intelligence Service, re-named the Foreign Trade Service.” This 
Service remains an integral part of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, and has the Deputy Minister of that Department as 
its Director General. It now consists of six main divisions, each 
under a director. First, the Trade Commissioner Service, under 
G. R. Heasman, recruits, trains, posts, and directs the trade 
commissioners at home and abroad, and through its area special- 
ists deals with trade enquiries in respect of various countries 


This reorganization was announced by the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce on Oct. 31, 1945. See also Canada, House of Commons Debates, 
Dec. 11, 1945, pp. 3370-2, and the Annual Report of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce (Ottawa, 1947), pp. 9-19. Structure and personnel of the 
Foreign Trade Service is described regularly in the organ of the Service, 
Fore rade. See, for example, issue of Feb. 22, 1947. The functions 
of the trade commissioners remain much the same as before the re- 
organization. A full statement of the assistance that can be given by 


n 


them to exporters and importers is given in the Com 
Journal, April 27, 1946. 
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and areas abroad. A second division, the Commercial Relations 
and Foreign Tariffs Division, under H. R. Kemp, handles matters 
of general economic and commercial policy, prepares for trade 
negotiations and international trade conferences, and provides 
information concerning foreign tariffs, quotas, etc. A third divi- 
sion, the Export Division, under W. F. Bull, serves as a general 
liaison with Canadian export industries and answers trade en- 
quiries concerning specific commodities. It is organized in 
commodity sections, each responsible for a particular export 
industry and acting as the channel of contact between these ex- 
porters and the trade commissioners abroad. This Division also 
maintains the Exporters’ Directory and administers the Export 
Permit Branch. A fourth Division, the Import Division, under 
Denis Harvey, has to aid and facilitate imports, answering trade 
enquiries on this subject and maintaining the Importers’ Direc- 
tory. This is a relatively new task for both the trade commis- 
sioners abroad and for the headquarters office and reflects a new 
appreciation of the importance of imports for an exporting 
country. A Trade Publicity Division, under B. C. Butler, is 
responsible for the publication of Foreign Trade, the new name of 
the old organ, the Commercial Intelligence Journal, as of January, 
1947. It also conducts advertising campaigns directed towards 
the home public and the Canadian business community, and te 
a lesser degree, foreign countries and foreign businessmen. The 
most recently added division, the Industrial Development Divi- 
sion, under G. D. Mallory, gives assistance in the establishment 
of new industries in Canada and in particular new export indus- 
tries. 

These six divisions, then, constitute the Foreign Trade Ser- 
vice, which represents, it can be seen, the central core of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, with its other ancillary 
divisions and its associated agencies. The work of the Foreign 
Trade Service is co-ordinated by an Executive Committee, con- 
sisting of the directors of the divisions, and the Deputy Minister 
as chairman. 

A new phase has opened, then, in Canadian commercial 
representation. A very much extended and more systematically 
organized foreign trade service, planned before the end of hos- 
tilities, has come into existence. A large increase in personnel 
is contemplated and is already under way, largely veterans 
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and recruited jointly with the Department of External Affairs, 
Initial probationary appointments will be made to the rank of 
Foreign Service Officer, Grade I, at a minimum salary of $2,700 
with annual increases to a maximum of $3,120. Candidates must 
be graduates from a university of recognized standing, or have 
equivalent education preferably with specialization in commerce 
or economics, and in certain cases, with specialization in agricul- 
ture, forestry, and fisheries. Written and oral examinations are 
given proportionate weight with documents and other evidence 
submitted by candidates. After successful appointment, the 
officer enjoys a year of training in Ottawa in the various divisions 
of the Foreign Trade Service and other parts of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, with courses given by this and related 
departments, including External Affairs. A tour of Canada is 
made, with visits to a cross-section of Canadian industries. After 
this training period, the Foreign Service Officer is assigned to a 
post abroad in the capacity of Assistant Trade Commissioner. 
He receives a living allowance for the added cost of living and 
for other costs associated with representation. Promotion may 
then follow to other grades: Foreign Service Officer, Grade II, 
with salary range from $3,300 to $3,900; Grade III, $3,900 to $4,500; 
Grade IV, $4,500 to $5,400; Grade V, $5,400 to $6,000; Grade VI, 
$6,300 to $7,200. In the Department of External Affairs there are 
six corresponding grades, with the same salary ranges, and officers 
may be transferred from one service to another. In capitals 
where there are Canadian diplomatic missions, including High 
Commissioners’ Offices, the trade commissioners and assistant 
trade commissioners have diplomatic status as commercial secre- 
taries or commercial counsellors. Elsewhere the rank of trade 
commissioner or assistant is used 

The Foreign Trade Service, as well as the External Affairs 
Service, is still undergoing the experiences of a transitional 
period, but the outline of the future is relatively clear. The 
trade commissioner service abroad is gradually being re-estab- 
lished after the dislocation occasioned by the war. Old offices 
are being re-opened and new offices established. In February, 
1947, there were already forty offices in operation, located in 
thirty-two countries or regions.” The number of trade com- 
missioners, in the field, was eighty-two, as compared with sixty- 


one in 1939. A very large increase in trade commissioners’ offices 
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is likely. According to the Minister of Trade and Commerce in 
the House of Commons on December 11, 1945, trade commissioners 
will ultimately be stationed “in every major trading centre in 
the world where the appointment of such a representative will 
contribute to the enlargement of Canadian commerce.” This 
must be placed in the context of the considerable expansion of 
the diplomatic service still expected and the further development 
of the rudimentary consular service. 

These three elements, taken together, constitute a remarkable 
advance from the position of a mere decade ago and a far cry 
from the state of affairs of half a century past. It is on this 
machinery of commercial, consular, and diplomatic representa- 
tion that the burden will fall of meeting the commercial and 
political problems of the second half of the twentieth century. 
As in the case of the United Nations, machinery is not itself 
enough. But without such machinery neither the interests of 
the people of Canada nor the broader goals of the United Nations 
and the peoples of the world can be attained. 


%A complete list of offices may be seen in the current issue of 
F reign Trade. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, September 1947. 
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Russia and the West 


THE STRANGE ALLIANCE: The Story of our Efforts at War- 
time Cooperation with Russia. By John R. Deane. 1947. (New York: 
Viking. Toronto: Macmillan. viii, 344pp. $4.50) 

WHY THEY BEHAVE LIKE RUSSIANS. By John Fischer. 
1947. (New York: Harper. Toronto: Musson. viii, 262pp. $3.50) 

“JUST TELL THE TRUTH”: The Uncensored Story of How the 
Common People Live Behind the Russian Iron Curtain. By John L. 
Strohm. 1947. (New York: Scribners. Toronto: Saunders. xii, 250pp. 
$4.25) 

RUSSIA IN PERSPECTIVE. By George Soloveytchik. 1947. 
(New York: Norton. Toronto: George J. McLeod. 244pp. $3.50) 

RUSSIA: A SHORT HISTORY. By Helen Gay Pratt and Harriet 
L. Moore. 1947. Issued under the Auspices of the American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. (New York: John Day. Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green. vi, 282pp. $4.75) 

THE PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION. By Corliss Lamont. 
1946. (New York: Harcourt Brace. Toronto: George J. McLeod. 
x, 229pp. $3.50) 

STALIN MUST HAVE PEACE. By Edgar Snow. 1947. (New 
York, Toronto: Random House. 184pp. $2.75) 

THE REAL SOVIET RUSSIA. By David J. Dallin. Rev. ed. 1947. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. Toronto: Ryerson. x, 325pp. 
$3.50 U.S.) 

THE STRUGGLE FOR THE WORLD. By James Burnham. 
1947. (New York: John Day. Toronto: Longmans, Green. vi, 248pp. 
$3.50) 

In 1889, so Mr. Soloveytchik tells us, in the days of Czarist Russia, 
young Lord Curzon dedicated his book on Russia in Central Asia “to the 
great army of Russophobes who mislead others and Russophiles whom 
others mislead.”” Today in 1947 it would be difficult to find a neater 
criticism of the two groups into which the phenomenon of Soviet Russia 
has divided our western world. At any rate it is useful to be reminded 
that away back in the 1880’s, before Lenin and Trotsky and Stalin had 
emerged, it was apparently just as difficult to be objective about Russia 
as it is today. And since this reviewer believes that Soviet Russia under 
her present leadership is a threat to everything that liberals and demo- 
crats regard as most valuable in the modern world, the reader may take it 
for granted that this review wil! find those books in the above list which 
praise Soviet institutions to be naive or dishonest or both (i.e., written 
for congenital Russophiles), while those which are critical of the régime 
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it will find to be illuminating, penetrating, and instructive (i.e., written 
for the more sophisticated part of the population). 


The nine books fall into three divisions. First, there are three 
volumes written by three Americans (Deane, Fischer, and Strohm) who 
have spent some time in the Soviet Union recently and who describe 
their actual experiences there. These on the whole are the most useful 
books we can get about Russia at this moment, because they give us 
concrete pictures as seen by competent observers. No observer sees all 
the important or relevant facts; but the reader can reach some valid 
conclusions of his own by comparing the facts presented, and can form 
some criterion for testing the conclusions of the writers themselves. 
Then there are three volumes, two of them on Russian history in general 
(Pratt and Moore, and Soloveytchik) and one on the nationalities of the 
U.S.S.R. (Lamont). Finally there are the three volumes by Messrs. Snow, 
Dallin, and Burnham which analyse the forces that determine Russia’s 
position in the world and explore the basis of Soviet policy and its 
significance for us. 

Major General John R. Deane was in the Soviet Union from October, 
1943, to October, 1945, as head of the American military mission which 
was sent to work out methods of closer military co-operation between 
the two great allied powers. He took part in the conferences of Teheran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam as one of the American military experts. That is, 
for two years he saw Russo-American relations from the inside. His 
book is a very persuasive and attractive one because he is so obviously 
a North American extrovert with little interest in ideologies but with a 
great passion for getting practical things done, and because he tells the 
detailed story of his long series of frustrations with such good humour 
and frankness. Those idealists who have been shocked by the misunder- 
standings, bitter debates and deadlocks that have marked the course of 
the United Nations during its two-year history should read General 
Deane’s account of how the military alliance worked in the two years 
before victory over Germany and Japan made the United Nations 
possible. He found in the Russian officials the same secretiveness, the 
same imperviousness to argument, the same proneness to delay, the same 
acceptance of plans “in principle” followed by months of infuriating 
sabotage, and the same determination to keep foreigners at arms length, 
with which the newspapers have been familiarizing us all since San 
Francisco. He admits that all was not bad; when he could make contact 
with operational officers below the higher staffs in Moscow he had some 
remarkable successes. He thinks it will be possible to get on with 
Russia in future, but only if those on the American side are firm and if 
the American Government and people know exactly what they want. 
This book, in spite of its unpretentiousness or because of it, is a manual 
for diplomats and statesmen. 

Mr. Fischer is an editor of Harpers who had made a special study of 
Russia before the war and who continued the study during the war as 
an official on the Board of Economic Warfare. He spent two months in 
the spring of 1946 as part of a small UNRRA delegation who had to 
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supervise the distribution of supplies in the Ukraine. He has a gift for 
vivid narrative and description, and he is much more of a reflective 
philosopher than General Deane, so that when he mixes up stories of his 
experiences in the Ukraine with analysis of Soviet policies and trends 
the result is a very readable book. What emerges from it is the weak- 
ness and backwardness of the U.S.S.R. after the terrible sufferings of the 
war, the strong hold which the Communist party and the new governing 
class have got on the whole system, and the necessity for fifteen or 
twenty years of success in running our own western society if we are to 
convince the men in the Kremlin that their present policy of constant 
aggression is not going to pay. 

Mr. Strohm is a journalist of another type. A mid-western editor 
of an agricultural paper, he spent much time in the 30’s travelling about 
the world and reporting to his mid-western readers on the peoples he 
visited. He is breezy, interested in everything, and an incurable Rotarian 
optimist. Last year he got a visa into the U.S.S.R. by telegraphing direct 
to Stalin, and he travelled about the country with four cameras on his 
person, interviewing and photographing freely. This whole experience, 
in such startling contrast to that of nearly all other newspapermen, has 
so pleased Mr. Strohm that he is a little too ready to conclude that one 
swallow makes a summer. But his book is a charming collection of 
anecdotes, and certainly makes the Russian people most attractive. He 
is not blind to the one-party system nor to the secret police; but he did 
not have to do business day after day with Soviet officialdom, and so 
he finds no obstacles in the way of friendship between the Russian and 
the American peoples. It does not seem to strike him that one of the 
obvious obstacles is the fact that there have been no Russian Strohms 
visiting the United States. 

The two histories are of widely different character. The volume 
put out by the Institute of Pacific Relations is a popular account of 
Russian development, devoting most of its space to the period since 1917. 
It seems to me to take Soviet achievements far too readily at the valua- 
tion put upon them by Soviet officialdom; even for a “popular” history 
it has far too much of the Pollyanna atmosphere about it to be worthy of 
sponsorship by the I.P.R. Significantly, in the list of books reeommended 
for further study it includes nothing by such authors as Chamberlin or 
Dallin that would lead a reader to ask very searching questions about 
Sovietism. Mr. Soloveytchik’s volume is not so much a history as a 
series of reflections upon Russian history. His main theme is the 
continuity of Russian development. Again and again he brings out how 
features of contemporary Russia which we are apt to attribute to the 
revolution of 1917 can be found in earlier periods. He concludes that 
“the world is once more dealing not with a synthetic revolutionary body 
but with eternal Russia.” 

Corliss Lamont is a well-known expositor of the party line His 
volume is a very attractive and informing account of the national groups 
which make up the Soviet Union, their historical background, their 
traditional culture, and the economic resources of the area in which they 
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live. He admits in the end that the cultural autonomy of the nationalities 
which the new régime has fostered is modified by the close economic 
and political structure into which they are fitted, though it does not 
seem to occur to him that the abolition by the Kremlin of several 
“autonomous” republics at the end of the war, and the liquidation of the 
ruling groups in a good many others, provides a rather lurid comment on 
their supposed “autonomy.”* And surely all these Marxian panegyrics 
on cultural variation must be written only for us western liberal inno- 
cents. For a Marxian knows, of course, that all cultural institutions and 
habits are mere epiphenomena growing out of the underlying economic 
foundations; and since the organization of the forces of production is 
standardized on one pattern in Russia, all these cultural differences must 
be mere hangovers from an earlier economy. 

Of the three books which argue the question of the nature of Soviet 
communism and its relation to the rest of the world, Edgar Snow’s may 
be dismissed quickly. It is only a pot-boiler, and it is not in the same 
class with his earlier writings on communism in Asia and Europe. In his 
last previous book, The Pattern of Soviet Power, Mr. Snow argued that all 
that was needed for peace was a recognition of Russia’s right to a cordon 
of friendly states on her western borders. Now that she is reaching out 
beyond this cordon, he bases peace upon Russia’s post-war weakness and 
upon the signs of co-operation she has shown in the United Nations. 
Events are refuting this present volume as they did the earlier one. 

Mr. Dallin’s book is a revised edition, brought up to 1947, of a 
volume which was first published in 1944. Its best advertisement is the 
fact that the conclusions to which his analysis led him during the war 
have been confirmed by post-war events.. On the whole his book still 
seems to me, as it seemed when it first appeared, the most illuminating 
analysis of the structure of Soviet society and of the basis of Soviet 
policy that has yet been presented to us in the west. He is a Russian 
exile who was a member of the Moscow Soviet in the early years of the 
revolution and who has been a diligent student of Soviet publications 
ever since he left the country. In this book he begins with the intricate 
relationship between communist ideology and historic Russian national- 
ism, and shows how superficial and mistaken have been the liberal 
optimists with their periodical announcements that the Revolution is 
ended. He goes on to give an analysis of the new class system in Russia, 
showing what the rise of the new bureaucracy has meant and how the 
industrial working classes and peasants are kept in order. He attempts 
a statistical estimate of the relative size of each class and of its relative 
share of the national income. He ends with a discussion of the role of 
the Party and the M.V.D. And out of all this he shows the kind of 
foreign policy that has developed and is almost certain to continue in the 
future 

Mr. Burnham’s thunderous call to arms seems already on the way 


Stalin’s ‘solution’ of the national question boils down to a very 


simple formula: grant nationalities everything expedient except power. 
—James Burnham, The Struggle for the World, p. 88. 
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to becoming a sensational publishing success like his volume of 1941, 
The Managerial Revolution. His thesis is that communism is “a world-wide, 
conspiratorial movement for the conquest of a monopoly of power in the 
era of capitalist decline, politically based upon terror and mass-deception, 
economically collectivist, socially totalitarian”; that the non-communist 
world can make no compromise with this movement, and that this is why 
we find ourselves living in the era of the third world war which started 
with the communist-led uprising in Greece before the second world war 
was finished; that the atomic bomb makes the crisis so urgent that it must 
be settled one way or the other within the next few years; and that the 
only way in which our western civilization can be saved in this crisis is 
for the United States to take the lead in building up a world ernpire of 
the west which can prevent the further extension of the communist 
threat. 

Mr. Burnham has won a wide reading public for himself through his 
shrewd understanding that our age, in its chaotic confusion, secretly 
longs for prophets of doom who specialize in a hard-boiled romanticism, 
and he has exploited this mass market to the full. Nevertheless his 
thesis of the inherent danger of Soviet communism to our western civili- 
zation seems to me to be fundamentally true; and he is right in pouring 
scorn on sentimentalists like Henry Wallace who search endlessly for 
some method of appeasement. He is right also in his scorn for those 
idealists who abhor “power politics.” Peace will come only from the 
successful practice of politics, and politics is essentially concerned with 
power. But like all men whose thinking is dominated by conceptions of 
power, like his hero Machiavelli, he is so pre-occupied with military and 
political power that he doesn’t pay enough attention to the other sources 
from which power may be derived. And while he is contemptuous of 
the immaturity of his fellow Americans, he is such a provincial United 
States-American himself, that he presents his proposals for a union of 
the western world in such truculent terms that he is certain to defeat his 
own purpose. Note, for example, his paragraph about Canada in the 
American Empire on page 184. 


It should be noted also that in 1941, when he saw contemporary 
civilization passing into the managerial stage, Mr. Burnham could discern 
only three centres of power for the future—United States, Germany, and 
Japan. He was blind to the new power structure of Russia and to the 
survival capacity of Britain. Also he considered German Nazism, Russian 
Communism and American New Dealism as only three variants of the 
same species, the managerial society. Today he finds America and 
Russia to be two different worlds; the democracy and the liberalism at 
which he could only sneer then are now the core of our way of life. A 
professor of philosophy who can change his interpretation of the 
contemporary world so radically within five or six years is not a very 
good candidate for the post of philosopher-king.* 


*In the May, 1946, issue of the English journal, Polemic, there is a 
very able article by George Orwell entitled “Second Thoughts on James 
Burnham.” 
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Still, if Mr. Burnham will just lower his voice a little, it becomes 
clear that his analysis of the relationship between the Russian and the 
Anglo-American blocs does not differ materially from that presented 
by some of the other authors in our list, by General Deane, Mr. Fischer, 
and Mr. Dallin. There are differences of emphasis, and there might be 
argument as to whether Russian policy should be described as defensive 
or offensive. His thesis is strikingly similar also to that of the now 
famous article in the July issue of Foreign Affairs on “The Sources of 
Soviet Conduct,” which is said to be by a very important official in the 
Department of State in Washington. 

The world is divided into two power blocs, and it is silly to keep on 
pretending that the division has not yet taken place. In the years just 
before 1939 our leading pundits used to go around deploring the terrible 
consequences that would ensue if the League of Nations should ever 
break down, when it was obvious to all who were not wilfully blind that 
it had already broken down. The United Nations has not yet broken 
down, but it is obvious that the continued aggressive intransigence of 
Russia and her satellites is ruining all possibility of the new world organi- 
zation becoming anything but an arena in which the two power blocs 
push each other about. Soviet aggressiveness is based on the calculation 
that the western world is inevitably headed towards another catastrophic 
depression which will undermine its capacity and its will to stand up 
against communist policy. The Marshall Plan gives us an opportunity 
to show that the peoples of North America and Western Europe, led by 
their governments, can get together and restore stability and security to 
our western economy. If we can make the Atlantic Community a going 
concern, the promise of Soviet communism, as held out by its admirers, 
will lose most of its plausibility; and about the threat of its power we 
will not need to worry overmuch. 


University of Toronto, August 1947. Frank H. Underhill 


The German Catastrophe through German Eyes 


REDE AN DIE DEUTSCHE JUGEND 1945. By Ernst Wiechert. 
1945. (Miinchen: Zinnen-Verlag Kurt Desch. Ziirich: Rascher 
Verlag. 40pp.) 

NACH DER KATASTROPHE. By Wilhelm Hoffman. 1946. 
(Tubingen und Stuttgart: Rainer Wunderlich Verlag. 139pp.) 

ABSCHIED VON DER BISHERIGEN GESCHICHTE. By Alfred 
Weber. 1946. (Bern: Verlag A. Francke. Hamburg: Claassen und 
Goverts Verlag. 262pp.) 

DIE DEUTSCHE FRAGE. By Wilhelm Ropke. 1945. (Ziirich: 


Eugen Rentsch Verlag. 252pp.; English translation, THE GERMAN 
QUESTION. 1946. London: Allen and Unwin.) 
DIE DEUTSCHE KATASTROPHE: BETRACHTUNGEN UND 


ERINNERUNGEN. By Friedrich Meinecke. 1946. (Ziirich: Aero- 
Verlag. Wiesbaden: E. Brockhaus Verlag. 177pp.) 
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DIE SCHULDFRAGE: EIN BEITRAG ZUR DEUTSCHEN 

FRAGE. By Karl Jaspers. 1946. (Zurich: Artemis-Verlag. 96pp.) 

It is much too early to speak of the post-war mind of Germany. 
This will continue to be the case, as long as the four zones of occupation 
make contact between Germans either impossible or antagonistic, and 
until social and economic conditions in Germany are considerably 
improved. Hunger, cold, lack of the most ordinary necessities of life, and 
the almost complete absence of hope or certainty for the future: all this 
is hardly conducive to the emergence of a new German mind and 
outlook, to the growth of “democracy” in Germany, or to German 
“re-education.”” One is constantly reminded of the cynical lines from 
the poem “Phantasus” by Arno Holz: 

“Was soll uns Shakespeare, Kant und Luther? 
“Dem Elend dunkt ein Stuckchet n Butter 
“Erhabner als der ganze Faust!” 

But even if there are no common denominators (spiritual and intel- 
lectual) for post-war Germany so far, it may be maintained that the six 
books here discussed provide a valuable indication and a heartening 
prospect of how the German mind might develop, provided the victors 
take the right measures, and in particular if they give adequate support 
to the kind of Germany these writers represent. 

As a fine piece of literature and as an enduring Zeitdokument, 
Wiechert’s Address to German Youth 1945 may well be given pride 
of place, although it is the shortest of the books on our list.’ 
Hoffman’s After the Catastrophe is also comparatively short, and 
was written immediately after the war ended. The other four books are 
grouped together, because they are much more concerned with “politics,” 
both of a historical and practical kind. Weber takes the widest sweep, 
and his standpoint is more European than that of the others. Ropke 


“What do we care about Shakespeare, Kant, and Luther?/ A hungry 
wretch thinks a tiny piece of butter’ more sublime than the whole of 
{Goethe’s] Faust 

Born in East Prussia in 1887, he studied at the University of Konigs- 
berg, and became a teacher at a classi se cso school. He served through- 
out the first world war, and wrote several war stories. But he was never 
a militarist; he opposed war, not in a ane and sensat sAeces way, but 


because he was a Christian and a humanist. His Address to German Youth 
945 at once calls to mind the addres sses he gave to Munich students in 
1933 and 1935 (Der Dichter und die Jugend and Der Dichter und die Zeit 


both of them now published in Zurich, by the Arche Verlag and 
the Artemis Verlag respectively), brave and ‘fa ar-sighted words, which 
marked him out as one of the great spiritual leaders of the anti-Nazi 
opposition. In 1938 he protested against Pastor Niemoller’s detention 

a concentration camp, and was arrested. After two months in the 
Gestapo prison in Munich, and two months in the Buchenwald concen- 
tration camp, he was released. His straightforward but intensely moving 
account of these four months was published in Switzerland (Rascher 
Verlag, Ziirich) in 1945, under the title Der Totenwald. This work will 
certainly live. 
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surveys the whole field of German history, whereas Meinecke concen- 
trates on the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Finally, Jaspers deals 
with the question of German guilt. 

Ernst Wiechert’s rapid survey of Nazi Germany is the most bitter, 
the most heartfelt, and the most effective denunciation I have so far seen. 
“In these twelve years an entire people was depraved and poisoned to 
the very depths of its soul. . . . Justice died, and truth, and freedom, 
and humanity.” Wiechert is similarly outspoken on the question of 
German guilt. “We looked on. We knew about everything. We trembled 
with indignation and horror, but we looked on. Guilt stalked through 
the dying land and touched every single one of us. Every single one, 
except those who chose instead of guilt death on the block or the gallows, 
or in the concentration camps.” 

And now, looking down into “the grave of an age,’ Wiechert asks 
his fellow-countrymen: What are we to do? His reply is: Let us admit 
that we are guilty, and that it will perhaps take us a hundred years to 
wash our hands clean of the guilt. Let us therefore recognize that we 
must do penance for a long and hard period. But then repeatedly, 
almost like a refrain, comes the phrase: Let us make a fresh start! 
Like the other writers here under review, Wiechert has certain sincere 
qualifications to make with regard to German guilt. He tells the victors 
that even if all Germans are guilty, it did not happen as so many people 
abroad seem to believe; it was not that a whole nation set out gaily and 
without hesitation on the path of murder. On the contrary it is a fact 
that thousands of Germans soon turned their backs on the Nazi demons, 
and that the number slowly grew to hundreds of thousands and to 
millions; until finally in millions of homes people were praying for the 
downfall of the Fatherland and for an enemy victory. “Does the world 
realize what a people must have suffered, in order to pray like this?” 

Wiechert writes: “I know what I represented to many people during 
those bitter years; a light, a hope, and perhaps something like the 
conscience of a distracted people.” This is a proud and unique boast; 
but he has every right to make it. If any writer has a ciaim to speak 
to German youth after the war, it is Ernst Wiechert. His following now 
seems to be greater than ever before, and one can only hope that his 
influence will continue to make itself widely and profoundly felt. 

Wilhelm Hoffman’s After the Catastrophe begins with a brief 
account, dated May, 1945, of how the end came—the end of twelve 
long years of “foreign rule from within” (innere Fremdherrschaft).’ In 
the section entitled ‘““Germany during the war,” he describes the unbear- 
able nervous tension among Germans, brought about by the incessant 
bombing, the sensational Goebbels propaganda, and the well-organized 
exploitation of all who could work in the service of the Nazi war-machine. 
Dr. Hoffman was before the war in charge of the manuscript section 
of the fine Stuttgart Landeshibliothek. I came to know him when I worked 
in the Library on the manuscript of a Middle High German poem. He 
was most helpful and efficient; and it soon became clear from conversa- 
tion that he was anti-Nazi. With the approval of the U.S. authorities, he 
is now Director of the Library. 
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The next section, ‘‘Germany under National Socialism,” goes back beyond 
1933, and is mainly concerned with the question of German guilt. Dr. 
Hoffman traces the all-too-rapid transformation of Germany from an 
agrarian country in 1800 to the highly industrialized Germany of the 
twentieth century, with its greatly increased population, living mainly 
in crowded towns. Like Alfred Weber, he attributes much to the wide- 
spread growth of nihilism. He is no admirer of Bismarck; and he regrets 
that after 1871 the educated, prosperous upper middle class took little or 
no interest in politics. He recognizes Germany’s collective guilt for the 
atrocities of the concentration camps. But he qualifies this admission by 
declaring that the German people had scarcely an idea of these excesses, 
and that they have nothing to do with the German soldiers—they were 
the work of the Party organizations. It is also maintained that the 
widespread initial enthusiasm after 1933 soon declined, leaving behind a 
great deal of sober realism; and that by no means as many Germans fell 
victim to National Socialism as appearances would suggest. As regards 
the opposition, Dr. Hoffman draws special attention to that of a personal, 
philosophical, literary, and religious kind. For example, never before 
have Germans taken so much interest in serious literature—with the 
result that classical writers and standard works almost completely dis- 
appeared from the bookshops during the war years; and never before 
were they so eager to hear what Christianity had to say about the 
problems of the age. Dr. Hoffman is confident that out of the catastrophe 
a new and better spirit will arise. 

Although Alfred Weber’s Farewell to History So Far did not 
appear till 1946, it was written before the war ended.* The preface to 
his “sketch,” as he modestly calls it, is dated February, 1945. In an 
introductory section he declares that the catastrophe of the second world 
war means the end of history so far, the end of the history which has 
been shaped mainly by Europe—‘that small peninsula of Eurasia.” And 
the main problem now is, as he sees it: How can we help to overcome the 
disease of nihilism, for which the peoples of the west, and particularly 
of Europe, are responsible, and which is the fundamental cause of the 
catastrophe? In true German fashion he goes a long way back, in order 
to uncover the spiritual values achieved in earlier centuries by great and 
original minds. But it is the “dynamic” nineteenth century, and the 
influence of Nietzsche, which claim most of his attention. Chapter 6, 
entitled “Nietzsche and the catastrophe,” is the most valuable account 
so far available of Nietzsche’s contribution to that fateful growth of 
nihilism about which he was so unhappy, and which he erroneously 
‘Born in 1868, Alfred Weber is the brother of the more famous Max 
Weber, who died regrettably early in 1920. Like his brother, he made 
his mark as an economist and sociologist. Professor at Heidelberg from 
1907 to 1933; in 1933 he was made Emeritus Professor, thus escaping 
from the Nazi toils. He went to live in Switzerland, but returned to 
Heidelberg after the war. It is due in no small measure to Alfred Weber 
and Karl Jaspers that Heidelberg is one of the few German Universities 
to be satisfactorily purged of Nazism. He is joint editor of Die Wandlung, 
the most important periodical in post-war Germany. 
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thought he was helping to overcome. (It is perhaps rather hard on 
Nietzsche, to single him out in this way, because there were many other 
culprits; and one wonders what that great translator and defender of 
Nietzsche, Oscar Levy, who died in Oxford towards the end of 1946, 
would have had to say in reply.) Weber sees Nietzsche’s greatest dis- 
service to himself and the world, in his betrayal of the two great and 
interdependent spiritual forces which western civilization, and more 
particularly the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, have produced, 
namely, practical humanitarianism and political freedom. 

In Chapter 7, “The task for today,” which is our special concern here, 
Weber demands a new Germany which will find its way back to these 
two outstanding principles of western civilization across the abyss of 
nihilism; a Germany in which the leaders will be humane and demo- 
cratic, and in which the masses will for the first time be educated 
towards political responsibility and freedom. This is his message to his 
fellow-Germans. But he also addresses grave warnings to the victors. 
He declares that if the German people is not to be completely over- 
whelmed by the political and economic chaos, then it must have some 
worthy goal, and that goal must be linked with the future of Germany. 
He expresses the hope that the victors will not cut off from Germany 
areas which are German in language, culture, and sentiment. He stresses 
even more that it will not be in the interests of the victors to ruin the 
German economy. Germans must strive to maintain their economic unity 
intact, in the interests of others as well as of Germans. Germany is a 
vital part of the industrial nucleus of Europe (Kerneuropa), without 
which the agricultural fringe (Randeuropa) cannot exist. At the same 
time, he suggests that the German war-potential industries should be 
syndicalized, and placed under permanent international control, and he 
assumes that it will be a long time before Germany regains her indepen- 
dent political existence. Furthermore, even when its normal foreign 
relations are restored, Germany will no longer belong to the decisive 
world powers. But he hopes that it will someday achieve its due place 
in the “European consultative council,” and in the syndicalized admini- 
stration of European trade and industry. “Germany will not thereby 
become once again a sovereign, independent power-state in the old sense. 
That has gone for good. That is the farewell which we have to take 
from history so far.” A final warning: Germany must strive to maintain 
its educational sovereignty, without which it cannot possibly face the 
task of its own spiritual rebirth and transformation. 

The German Question by Wilhelm Ropke’® deserves the reputation 


*Ropke was born on the Liineburg Heath in 1899; he is a Hanoverian, 
and proud of it. Professor of Economics at the Universities of Jena, 
Graz, and finally Marburg in the twenties, he was dismissed in the spring 
of 1933 for his bold stand against the Nazis. Till 1937 he taught at Con- 
stantinople, and since then at the “Institut Universitaire des Hautes 
Etudes Internationales” at Geneva. Such works as Die Gesellschaftskrise 
der Gegenwart and Civitas Humana have brought him international fame. 
He finished The German Question in May, 1945, and it was published in 
September of that year. 
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and circulation of a standard work on German national character, 
history, and literature. Of the books here reviewed, it will certainly 
be read longest and used most. It should be made available to all 
University students of German and Germany. 

Ropke believed that the end of the war had brought with it a unique 
but fleeting opportunity to solve the German question once and for all. 
He declared that the future of Europe depends on whether the new 
Germany can be fitted peacefully and organically into the European 
community. “Let no one be deceived; Europe with a sick Germany in 
her midst is doomed to ruin!” This sincere German and European 
standpoint explains partly why the book begins with a section on ‘The 
share of non-Germans in Germany’s guilt.” Ropke enlarges upon the 
“capitulation” of the world before National Socialism, the general 
weakening of moral reflexes, and the deadening of moral sense. People 
were blind, because they wanted to be blind; and this is the guilt which 
the world must share with the Germans. Moreover, it was National 
Socialism which had shown its true face in the concentration camp 
atrocities, and not the German people; and although the world-wide 
indignation was easy to understand, it would be more logical to see in 
of the terror under which 


¢ 


the terrible revelations incontestable proof 
Germans had lived day and night for the past twelve years. 

Ropke’s book is addressed to two audiences, and he is “ever con- 
scious” that he must speak to them in entirely different ways. He 
warns England and the United States not to allow their justifiable anger 
and anti-German feeling to lead them into actions which might cause 
irreparable damage to the fabric and future of European civilization. 
He tells Germans, on the other hand, that it would be fatal if they tried 
to convince themselves that the Third Reich was merely an unhappy 
historical accident, and the Nazis a band of criminals with whom the 
German people as a whole have really nothing to do. ‘We must leave 
no doubt,” he writes, “that National Socialism, far from being a mere 
incident in German history, has arisen out of conditions which belong 
only to Germany. We must stress emphatically that the Third Reich is 
deeply rooted in German history, and that it is in particular the 
catastrophic finale to that fateful development which started with the 
brutal unification of Germany by Bismarck.” It is with such aims that 
he discusses in Part II the “historical roots” of the German tragedy. 
Starting out from the German language, he writes a most brilliant essay 
on the German national character. He stresses repeatedly that during 
the thousand years up to 1866 Germany was a “people of peoples” and a 
‘nation of nations.” After 1866, he concentrates on the emergence and 
disastrous career of the “Bismarck-German,” the Prussianized German 
who fell such an easy prey to National Socialism. In the course of the 
nineteenth century the general stream of German history and _ the 
specifically Prussian stream flow ever closer, until they so unite that the 
Prussian stream dominates, and Germany is transformed into a Greater 
Prussia. Germany in 1866 took the wrong turning, and has been 
following the wrong path ever since, with catastrophic consequences. 

Part III is entitled “The solution.” Rodpke demands a three-fold 
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revolution, moral, political, and social-economic. Everything depends on 
the moral revolution. There is no hope for the Germans, no prospect 
of saving their Kultur or of restoring their position in the world, 
unless they sincerely and ruthlessly recognize the extent of the catas- 
trophe and their responsibility for it. Hand in hand with the moral 
revolution must go the political. The Bismarck Reich must be revoked, 
and a confederation of autonomous states must be created. The domina- 
ting influence of Prussia must be broken, and the buried traditions of the 
old German units such as the Rhineland, Westphalia, Hannover, Hesse, 
or Schleswig-Holstein must be reawakened. “We are firmly convinced 
that the Germans can only find their way back to their better selves, 
when they have been freed from the oppression to which they were 
subjected by Greater Prussia and Hitler’s centralized unitary state.” 
The rebuilding of Germany must take place from below, not from above. 
Germany must be decentralized. Thirdly the federative Germany to 
which the political revolution should lead, is only possible with an 
economic structure which is decisively non-collectivist; just as z 
versa, federalism, once truly achieved, will make collectivism in any 
form impossible in Germany. This time, the sins of omission committed 
after 1919 must be avoided. East-Elbian agrarian feudalism and west- 
Elbian industrial feudalism must be equally destroyed. 


ice 
ce 


This final chapter contains a good deal of Russophobia, some of it 
in regrettable contrast to the scholarship and objectivity in other parts 
of the book. But Professor Ropke at any rate knows his own mind, and 
he makes constructive proposals as to how his aims might be realized. 
He does not want the large estates to be turned into collective farms. 
He is afraid that the “brown collectivists” (i.e., the Nazis) might be 
succeeded by the red or by some other colour. His special brand of 
old-fashioned Liberalism, and perhaps also the mountain air of Switzer- 
land, make him condemn Russia outright as a totalitarian tyranny. 
And already in 1945, he declares that the river Elbe has become a new 
Limes of the western world, representing a complete dividing-line in 
moral, political, social, and economic principles. He therefore suggests 
that the “hard reality” of this Limes be recognized, and that the Western 
Allies should create a West-German confederation without further delay. 
The federative Western Germany would be free from Russia and from 
Prussia; it would contain “the most important and the largest part’ of 
Germany; and it should be welcomed into the “Atlantic Community” as 
soon as this is possible and convenient. 

The main features of RopkKe’s solution to the German question are 
therefore: decentralization, de-Prussianization, and freedom from col- 
lectivism and Russia. To these must be added his constant plea that a 
distinction be drawn between the Nazi seducers and their victims. He 
demands merciless severity for the entire Nazi hierarchy; but other 
Germans should be treated in a way which ensures their willing 
co-operation with the victor Powers. “Either the German problem will 
be solved with the Germans or not at all.” 


Friedrich Meinecke’s 7The German Catastrophe is first and fore- 
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and circulation of a standard work on German national character, 
history, and literature. Of the books here reviewed, it will certainly 
be read longest and used most. It should be made available to all 
University students of German and Germany. 

Ropke believed that the end of the war had brought with it a unique 
but fleeting opportunity to solve the German question once and for all. 
He declared that the future of Europe depends on whether the new 
Germany can be fitted peacefully and organically into the European 
community. “Let no one be deceived; Europe with a sick Germany in 
her midst is doomed to ruin!” This sincere German and European 
standpoint explains partly why the book begins with a section on “The 
share of non-Germans in Germany’s guilt.” Ropke enlarges upon the 
“capitulation” of the world before National Socialism, the general 
weakening of moral reflexes, and the deadening of moral sense. People 
were blind, because they wanted to be blind; and this is the guilt which 
the world must share with the Germans. Moreover, it was National 
Socialism which had shown its true face in the concentration camp 
atrocities, and not the German people; and although the world-wide 
indignation was easy to understand, it would be more logical to see in 
the terrible revelations incontestable proof of the terror under which 
Germans had lived day and night for the past twelve years. 

Ropke’s book is addressed to two audiences, and he is “ever con- 
scious” that he must speak to them in entirely different ways. He 
warns England and the United States not to allow their justifiable anger 
and anti-German feeling to lead them into actions which might cause 
irreparable damage to the fabric and future of European civilization. 
He tells Germans, on the other hand, that it would be fatal if they tried 
to convince themselves that the Third Reich was merely an unhappy 
historical accident, and the Nazis a band of criminals with whom the 
German people as a whole have really nothing to do. “We must leave 
no doubt,” he writes, ‘that National Socialism, far from being a mere 
incident in German history, has arisen out of conditions which belong 
only to Germany. We must stress emphatically that the Third Reich is 
deeply rooted in German history, and that it is in particular the 
catastrophic finale to that fateful development which started with the 
brutal unification of Germany by Bismarck.” It is with such aims that 
he discusses in Part II the “historical roots” of the German tragedy. 
Starting out from the German language, he writes a most brilliant essay 
on the German national character. He stresses repeatedly that during 
the thousand years up to 1866 Germany was a “people of peoples” and a 
“nation of nations.” After 1866, he concentrates on the emergence and 
disastrous career of the “Bismarck-German,” the Prussianized German 
who fell such an easy prey to National Socialism. In the course of the 
nineteenth century the general stream of German history and the 
specifically Prussian stream flow ever closer, until they so unite that the 
Prussian stream dominates, and Germany is transformed into a Greater 
Prussia. Germany in 1866 took the wrong turning, and has been 
following the wrong path ever since, with catastrophic consequences. 

Part III is entitled “The solution.”” Ropke demands a three-fold 
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revolution, moral, political, and social-economic. Everything depends on 
the moral revolution. There is no hope for the Germans, no prospect 
of saving their Kultur or of restoring their position in the world, 
unless they sincerely and ruthlessly recognize the extent of the catas- 
trophe and their responsibility for it. Hand in hand with the moral 
revolution must go the political. The Bismarck Reich must be revoked, 
and a confederation of autonomous states must be created. The domina- 
ting influence of Prussia must be broken, and the buried traditions of the 
old German units such as the Rhineland, Westphalia, Hannover, Hesse, 
or Schleswig-Holstein must be reawakened. “We are firmly convinced 
that the Germans can only find their way back to their better selves, 
when they have been freed from the oppression to which they were 
subjected by Greater Prussia and Hitler’s centralized unitary state.” 
The rebuilding of Germany must take place from below, not from above. 
Germany must be decentralized. Thirdly the federative Germany to 
which the political revolution should lead, is only possible with an 
economic structure which is decisively non-collectivist; just as vice 
versa, federalism, once truly achieved, will make collectivism in any 
form impossible in Germany. This time, the sins of omission committed 
after 1919 must be avoided. East-Elbian agrarian feudalism and west- 
Elbian industrial feudalism must be equally destroyed. 

This final chapter contains a good deal of Russophobia, some of it 
n regrettable contrast to the scholarship and objectivity in other parts 
of the book. But Professor Ropke at any rate knows his own mind, and 
he makes constructive proposals as to how his aims might be realized. 
He does not want the large estates to be turned into collective farms. 
He is afraid that the “brown collectivists” (i.e, the Nazis) might be 
succeeded by the red or by some other colour. His special brand of 
old-fashioned Liberalism, and perhaps also the mountain air of Switzer- 
land, make him condemn Russia outright as a totalitarian tyranny. 
And already in 1945, he declares that the river Elbe has become a new 
Limes of the western world, representing a complete dividing-line in 
moral, political, social, and economic principles. He therefore suggests 
that the “hard reality” of this Limes be recognized, and that the Western 
Allies should create a West-German confederation without further delay. 
The federative Western Germany would be free from Russia and from 
Prussia; it would contain “the most important and the largest part” of 
Germany; and it should be welcomed into the “Atlantic Community” as 
soon as this is possible and convenient. 


The main features of Ropke’s solution to the German question are 
therefore: decentralization, de-Prussianization, and freedom from col- 
lectivism and Russia. To these must be added his constant plea that a 
distinction be drawn between the Nazi seducers and their victims. He 
demands merciless severity for the entire Nazi hierarchy; but other 
Germans should be treated in a way which ensures their willing 
co-operation with the victor Powers. “Either the German problem will 
be solved with the Germans or not at all.” 


Friedrich Meinecke’s T7he German Catastrophe is first and fore- 
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most a study of the historical background to National Socialism.’ It 
traces the rise of nationalism and socialism, ‘the two great waves of the 
nineteenth century”; and shows how the worst elements in each came 
together under Hitler. The “sacred heritage of the Goethe age,” with its 
recognition of the value of the individual and its striving for an ideal 
life, was lost in the increasing flood of rationalism, materialism, mili- 
tarism, and power politics. It is the story of a “progressive deterioration” 
in German character, and the development towards the new and depraved 
Hitler type. Meinecke finds in Prussian militarism, as inaugurated by 
Frederick William I (1688-1740), a forerunner of the technical and 
utilitarian spirit of Hitlerism; he deplores the way in which this mili- 
tarism penetrated into civilian life; and he admits that the Prussian 
outlook and discipline made the General Staff incapable of right 
decisions on questions of home politics, foreign policy, and the psychology 
of other nations. On the other hand, he sees the good qualities in 
Prussianism, as one would expect from such a great authority on Prus- 
sian history and the Prussian-German army. But more than this: at times 
he seems rather too prone to apologize and explain. With all due 
respect, one feels that the aged Professor is living too much in the 
Prussian past to be a completely reliable guide and prophet for the new 
Germany of the future. He writes (and how could he help it?): “We 
often felt so free and proud in this mighty, prosperous Reich of 1871, 
which offered each one of us living space.” He points out that men like 
Jakob Burckhardt and Constantin Franz were very unhappy about 
Bismarck’s “blood and iron” policy, and saw in it the triumph of 
Machiavellianism and power politics over morality, law, and culture. 
But he surprisingly continues: “No matter how onesided these accusa- 
tions may be, there lies a grain of truth in them.”’ On the contrary, one 
would have thought that later events had proved these “accusations” up 
to the hilt. Meinecke defends not only Bismarck, but also Frederick 
the Great. Thus he opposes “the statement so often made in the camp 
of the victors,” namely, that the German disease and its evil influence 
go much further back than the Third Reich. He admits that Frederick 
and Bismarck “destroyed as well as created,” but he asserts that “both 
of them did not cause the world more trouble than it was natural for a 
rising young state to cause its neighbours and rivals.’”’ Most non-German 
readers will prefer Répke’s theory that Germany since 1866 has been 
following the wrong (and Prussian) path; or in other words, they will 
continue to hope for the “de-Bismarckization” of Germany, as well as 
for its ‘“de-Nazification.” Finally, the critical reader will be intrigued 
but not entirely convinced by Meinecke’s discussion of the part played 
by chance in recent German history. It is difficult to regard William II, 
Hindenburg, and Hitler merely as unfortunate flukes (hoese Zufalle). They 


"This book was published a few weeks before Professor Meinecke 
reached the age of eighty-four. For decades past he has been regarded 
as one of Germany’s leading historians. Such works as |elthuergertum und 
Nationalstaat (1908), Die Idee Der Staatsraison in der Neueren Geschichte (1924), 
and Die Entstehung des Historismus (1936) have given him enduring fame 
as a master of political, philosophical, and cultural history 
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were much too essentially German for that. 

The German Catastrophe is secondly a valuable record of Meinecke’s 
long-standing loathing of the Nazis, and of his association with 
such men as General Beck, the main figure and victim of the 
unsuccessful Putsch of 20 July, 1944. “These men have proved that 
there were still forces in the German army and in the German people, 
who refused to subject themselves like dumb dogs, and who possessed 
the courage to be martyrs.’ This is very true; but it is impossible to 
escape the unhappy conclusion that they were so few in number and 
so ineffective. 

With regard to Germany’s future, Meinecke addresses various warn- 
ings to the victors. For example, he declares that “Pg. [Parteigenosse— 
Nazi Party member] does not always equal Pg.—distinguendum est.” 
So many Germans who were not really Nazis joined the Party for fear of 
bringing suffering on their families. He urges his fellow-countrymen 
to accept the loss of political and military power, as an inevitable conse- 
quence of Hitler. But here again one can hear the voice of the “Bismarck- 
German.” “To be without arms (wehrlos) now, does not mean that 
Germans will be without arms for ever. For without a healthy military 
spirit (gesunder Wehrgeist), a healthy people cannot maintain itself in 
central Europe.” He visualizes Germany as a member of a “voluntary” 
federation of the peoples of central and western Europe; and advises 
Germans to take heart and counsel from the aggressive past and present 
good neighbourliness of Sweden, Holland, and Switzerland. But this 
comparison is spoilt by his reference to them as “Germanic” peoples. 
Like Weber he is deeply pessimistic about the loss of territory in the 
East—which produced so much food, and the cutting down of German 
industry—which provided the German masses with work. 

“The German state has been broken to pieces, and much German 
land has been lost. The rule of foreigners has become the fate of 
Germany for a long time to come. Shall we succeed in saving the 
German spirit?” This is the note on which Meinecke ends. Everything 
depends on a revival of religion and culture. Germans must try to get 
back to the heights of the Goethe age. He would like to see a “Goethe 
Society” (Goethegemeinde) in every large centre of population: likeminded 
friends of culture, who would meet to listen to great German poetry 
and music. Here if anywhere the cynicism of Arno Holz (“What do we 
care about Shakespeare, etc.) would seem at first sight to be apposite. 
On the other hand, the cultural achievements in Germany since the war 
ended—concerts, plays, lectures, books, periodicals—are indeed remark- 
able; they are of a quality and scope which might well put to shame 
many richer and more fortunate lands. Germans are proving once again 
that their culture is superior to political and material need; and that it 
even thrives under such adverse conditions. 

Germans are nothing if not thorough; and it is perhaps not so very 
surprising that one of them should have produced the most complete and 
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most scholarly treatment of German guilt so far available.’ Professor 
Jaspers distinguishes between four kinds of guilt: criminal, political, 


moral, and metaphysical. The crimes which have been committed must 


be punished; but that does not involve every German—in fact it only 
applies to a very small minority. But all Germans are politically guilty; 


because everybody must recognize responsibility for the way he is 
governed. Thus ail Germans are liable to reparations for the wrongs 
committed by the Nazi state, and must accept the loss or limitation of 
Germany’s political power and rights. Moral guilt is a question for the 
individual; but every German has good reason to examine his conscience. 
Metaphysical guilt is on the plane of humanity and God. A man must 
recognize before God his co-responsibility for all the sufferings of his 
fellow-men; and the answer to this question will determine the future 
of the German soul. 

Jaspers rejects the “collective guilt” of Germans in the ordinarily 
accepted sense. He declares: “It is illogical to accuse a people as a 
whole of committing crimes. A criminal is always an individual. 

A people cannot be made into an individual.” (Incidentally, this makes 
good reading quite apart from the question of German guilt, because it 
is such a welcome refutation of Nazi theories about the Volk). Jaspers 
argues that it is surely unfair to condemn all Germans outright, simply 
because they found themselves in the prison which was Nazi Germany, 
and were unable to get out. Moreover, the concentration camps prove 
the existence of an opposition; till 1939 they were a purely German 
affair, and even later they were filled mainly with Germans. Finally, 
he stresses that the spiritual and religious crisis which unhappily came 
to a head in Germany is common to the whole of western civilization. 
“That does not decrease the guilt, because it was in Germany that it 
came to a head, and not somewhere else.” 

CONCLUSION 

What then are the points, the arguments, the admissions—and also 
the omissions!—which these six writers have in common? The most 
obvious point of agreement is the contempt and disgust expressed for 
Hitler and all his works, mingled with a good deal of sincere shame that 
Germany should ever have produced such monsters. This is the voice of 
the other and better Germany. Apart from Ropke and Weber, it is the 
voice of the “emigration within” (die tnnere Emigration); that is to say, 
of those Germans who did not or could not go abroad, but who retreated 
into their better selves and their own non-Nazi world. Secondly, there 
is unanimity on the question of German guilt, although each of them 
has certain qualifications to make. This should help to prevent the rise 
of anything like the “war-guilt-lie’ propaganda which was so effective 
after the first world war. Similarly, there is this time complete recogni- 

t suggestion that the German 
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Karl Jaspers (1883- ) was for many years Professor of Philosophy 
at Heidelberg; in 1933 the Nazis forbade him to teach, and from 1939 he 
was not allowed to publish. He was of course reinstated in 1945. 
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army was not defeated in the field, but was “stabbed-in-the-back” by 
democrats, socialists, Jews, and so forth, at home. These books are 
infinitely more beneficial and wholesome than the memoirs of Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff, Spengler’s Decline of the West, or Walter van Molo’s 
Fridericus novels—to mention only a few of the baneful but very successful 
publications immediately after the first world war. 

Next, it would seem that these German writers are intensely aware 
that the second world war represents the end of an age. They go deep 
into the causes of the catastrophe—partly because they are Germans, 
but also because of the mental struggles and suffering they have all been 
through. It is not simply German deceit and cunning, which makes them 
all point out that the German catastrophe is an integral part of the 
general crisis of western civilization, and that this crisis is fundamentally 
a matter of religion and of the spirit of man. At the same time, all 
these writers show a great leaning towards western civilization, and 
must indeed be ranked among its finest products. They are all “good 
Europeans’’—deeply conscious of Europe’s past glories and achievements, 
and her present unhappy state. It is surely significant that most of 
them have in mind some kind of United States of Europe, in which 
Germany will play a worthy and peaceful part. If a “Western bloc” 
should prove inevitable, they would certainly do their best to serve it. 

What are the most common omissions? It is perhaps at first sight 
surprising that so little is said about democracy, particularly about its 
practical workings. This may be due to the philosophical, non-practical 
trend of these typically German minds. A more probable explanation 
is that even the best German minds find it difficult to apply the principles 
and forms of Western democracy to the unhappy chaos Germany is now 
in. But it may also be pointed out that this omission is substantiated by 
events in Germany since the end of the war. It is now difficult to escape 
the conclusion that “democracy” has become little more than an alien 
and journalistic catchword; and the most unfortunate development of all 
is that during recent months hungry, desperate, and cynical Germans 
have been using the word as a term of abuse (So that is what your 
democracy looks like! — Das ist also Eure Demokratic!). The second 
great omission is the idea of federalism in Germany. Nearly all these 
writers want a federal Europe, but only Roépke demands a federal 
Germany. It seems fair to argue from this omission that Germans are 
still bent on some kind of unified Germany. And history may yet prove 
that the main positive achievement of the Hitler period and of the 
sufferings of the defeat was to make Germans long for unity, and strive 
to achieve it, as never before. It may be wise policy, therefore, to regard 
both democracy and federalism as weakly plants, in need of careful 
tending and dependent on a great improvement in conditions generally, 
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SECRET SESSION SPEECHES, by the Rt. Hon. Winston §S. 
Churchill. Compiled by Charles Eade. 1946. (Toronto: McClelland 
and Stewart. 108pp. $2.50, members $2.00) 

OF TRUE EXPERIENCE. By Sir Gerald Campbell. 1947. 
(New York, Toronto: Dodd, Mead. 259pp. $3.75) 

WAR OR PEACE? By Lionel Curtis. 1946. (London, Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 66pp. $1.25, members $1.00) 

Mr. Churchill’s wartime speeches have lost none of their interest, 
although the events to which they are immediately related are now 
happily in the past. Their value will be found in the reminder, written 
in their every page, of the extremely narrow margin by which disaster 
was averted, and in the example which they afford of a type of leadership 
that is no less necessary now than in the years when German and 
Japanese power was at its height. The speeches here compiled by Mr. 
Eade are not mere historic fragments, of some value to the scholar and 
of casual interest to others. They will be judged, not only by reference 
to what they record, but even more in the light of what is taking place 
at this moment in Washington, in Paris, in Budapest, in Moscow, and 
elsewhere. 

Apart from some notes for a speech on the fall of France, this volume 
contains four full-length speeches, dealing with a series of critical 
events from the Battle of Britain in September, 1940, to the Allied land- 
ing in North Africa in December, 1942. They are marked throughout 
by that realistic appraisal of facts, and by that quiet confidence and 
enlightening wit which the world has learned to associate with Mr. 
Churchill’s leadership. They contain statements which could have been 
made at the time only in a House of Commons from which strangers 
had been excluded. But the closed door has not reduced them to the 
level of prosaic utility, customary in speeches made under such condi- 
tions. The first introduces a plan to enable the House to perform its 
duties without incurring unnecessary risks. There is no shrinking from 
the danger; but the Prime Minister points out that a House of Commons, 
filled with members whose comings and goings were publicly advertised. 
yr enemy raiders than a House 


might prove a more attractive target f 
whose contents were unknown; and in a characteristic under-statement 
he remarks on the satisfaction which it would give to the enemy, and 
the inconvenience which it would cause to the government, should it 
become necessary to hold two or three hundred by-elections in the midst 
of the war. 

Taken together, the second and third speeches form perhaps the 
most comprehensive catalogue of disaster that an English minister has 
ever laid before the House of Commons. The first of these is a sober 


analysis of Britain’s position with respect to shipping losses at the height 
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of the German submarine campaign, before the Admiralty had perfected 
its counter-measures, and before the full weight of American aid had 
been thrown into the scale. The other is an equally frank statement 
on the position following the surrender at Singapore and the heavy 
naval losses during the first months of the Japanese campaign. Some 
reverses had been anticipated, especially in view of the loss or disabling 
of several capital ships in the Mediterranean during the preceding year. 
But the strength of the Japanese onslaught was evidently a surprise. 
Nor was the end in sight when Mr. Churchill spoke. He acknowledged 
that the road to India was open, and that, should the Japanese concen- 
trate on that region, Britain lacked the means of preventing an extensive 
occupation of the country, or of defending the crowded cities of India 
against the devastating effects of air raids. He paid high tribute to the 
men and women of the navy, the merchant marine and the auxilliary 
services who bore the brunt of these assaults; but he held out little 
hope of a speedy change. “All the great struggles of history,” he said, 
“have been won by superior will power wresting victory in the teeth 
of odds, or by the narrowest of margins.” The margin in these months 
was about as narrow as it well could be. 

The final speech in this volume is a defence of British and American 
policy in making use of the services of Admiral Darlan following the 
Allied landing in North Africa. The interest of this speech lies mainly 
in the light which it throws on Anglo-American co-operation during and 
after this first successful venture. That co-operation was of course 
forced on the two peoples by the pressure of events; but no one had 
more clearly seen its importance, and no one has laboured more assidu- 
ously to make it at once effective and permanent than Mr. Churchill. 
His efforts have not always won universal approval; but the events of 
the past two years have demonstrated that such co-operation is no less 
necessary now than it was in the years when the peoples of the Common- 
wealth and the United States were battling against the particular form 
of totalitarianism then in the ascendant. 

Therein lies the significance of Sir Gerald Campbell’s narrative 
of his experience in the service of the British Government during the 
past forty years. In essence it is a treatise on Anglo-American relations, 
an appeal to leaders of opinion on both sides of the Atlantic to learn 
the facts, to dispel the prevailing ignorance, to remove the many causes 
of suspicion and misunderstanding and to create the conditions of co- 
operation that will not be confined to the level of government action, 
but will be a genuine understanding and friendship between two peoples. 
Its text might well be found in the statement of an American scientist, 
quoted by Sir Gerald in the closing chapter of his book. 

The key to the future of peace and the future of civilization lies in 

real Anglo-American understanding and co-operation. Whether 

we get it or not depends upon whether you and I, the average 

American citizen, stop the spread of anti-British poison wherever 

we meet it. and then think straight, talk straight, and vote straight. 
There is need for straight thinking and straight talking in Britain as 
well as in the United States; and the lesson which Dr. Millikan here 
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applies to the American people, Sir Gerald applies equally to his own 
countrymen. 

This portion of the book, its most important section, is preceded by 
a narrative of the author’s experience in the British consular and diplo- 
matic service in various parts of Africa, in Italy during the first world 
war, in South America, and in several cities of the United States. There 
is an interesting chapter on his work as a special minister attached 
to the British Embassy in Washington during the last war; and an 
illuminating account of his work as High Commissioner in Ottawa, 
where, apparently for the first time, he was initiated into the mysteries 
of dominion status, and where he learned the distinction between the 
Commonwealth as seen from Parliament Hill, and the Empire as he had 
long viewed it from various odd corners in tropical Africa. It is from 
this background of experience that Sir Gerald approaches his problem. 
He deals with it in his own characteristically amusing and informal 
fashion; but what he has to say on the subject is of the first importance 
to the peoples of the United States and the British Commonwealth. 

For that reason it is the more to be regretted that the book is in 
some respects less effective than it might have been. The defence of 
3ritish imperialism too often strays from the rational and becomes 
simply emotional. The whole subject is dealt with too exclusively in 
terms of the relations between England and the United States; and, 
while this is undoubtedly the most important aspect of the subject, the 
practical disregard of other parts of the British world leaves too many 
questions unanswered. Beyond that too, there is a world which does 
not speak English. With that world Sir Gerald is of course not primarily 
concerned; yet to exclude all reference to what it has done and is doing 
may lead to certain assumptions that are not always helpful. The state- 
ment, for example, that “the foundations of modern civilisation were 
laid under the Pax Britannica,’—an essentially nineteenth-century con- 
cept—may appeal to such Victorians as remain, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. To Sir Gerald’s many readers who have a slightly wider 
knowledge of the history of the western world it will occasion some 
surprise. 

In his challenging essay on War or Peace?, Mr. Lionel Curtis ap- 
proaches this problem from a more comprehensive point of view. He is 
concerned with Anglo-American co-operation, not as an end in itself, but 
as the first step towards a federal union of democratic peoples, in which 
he sees the only hope of preventing a recurrence of war, and of preserving 


what remains of democracy and of European civilization. His essay 


is a re-statement, abridged on some points and amplified on others, of 
the argument presented in his World War, Its Cause and ire, Which 
appeared about two years ago. Since then two things have happened. 
The first is the all but complete failure of the United Nations Organiza- 


tion. The second is the steady growth of opinion in support of some 

such plan of union as is here envisaged, a support shown by the expressed 

approval of political leaders in Britain, Canada, and the United States, 
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other evidence which is here cited. It is then with a deeper sense of 
urgency, and with greater hope of general support, that Mr. Curtis 
again attacks the problem. 

In the past his arguments on this question have not been altogether 
convincing; and even now there are points in his presentation of the 
case which will not win universal acceptance. That is especially true 
of the historical interpretation upon which he rests his argument. It is 
too exclusively English, or at least Anglo-Saxon, and it is too deeply 
marked with that peculiar type of predestinarianism which characterizes 
so much of his work. But that is perhaps a minor consideration. This 
is no longer an academic argument, dependent for its validity upon a 
particular form of historical interpretation. It has become one of the 
urgent practical problems which the world must solve, if there is to be 
a future, either for peace or for civilization. The American precedent 
of 1787, repeated again and again by all the writers on this subject, is 
very little to the point. Mr. Molotov’s declaration on leaving the con- 
ference of foreign ministers in Paris (July 2) is more compelling. 

In the union which Mr. Curtis recommends Canada will have an 
extremely important place; and there are two chapters here of particular 
interest to Canadian readers. The first, under the unflattering title of 
“Minion Status,” is a severe criticism of the phrase-makers of 1926, and 
of the attitude of dominion statesmen, not alone in Canada, who habi- 
tually “emphasise their sovereign right to be consulted,” but who have 
less to say about their responsibility to share the cost of defence in 
times of peace. The other is an analysis of the potentialities of the Cana- 
dian Northwest, with some interesting suggestions for the development 
of that important region. It may or may not be true, as the author 
declares, that “the destiny of the British Commonwealth will be realised” 
when it is merged in this larger union of democratic peoples. The 
pressure of events is making it increasingly clear that something of 
the kind is the only solution for the problem which the United Nations 
Organization has so signally failed to solve. 


University of Toronto, July 1947. D. J. McDougall 


AS HE SAW IT. By Elliott Roosevelt. With a Foreword by 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 1946. (New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. 
Toronto: Collins. ix, 270pp. $3.50) 

THE ROOSEVELT I KNEW. By Frances Perkins. 1946. (New 
York: Viking Press. Toronto: Macmillan. viii, 408pp. $4.50, mem- 
bers $3.60) 
is a safe prophecy that Franklin Roosevelt will join Abraham 
Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson as the American presidents to whom 
biographers will turn again and again for a subject. His complex 
personality, his rdle as a New Dealer and world statesman, and his tragic 
death make him a “natural,” either for those who want to write a 
best-seller or those who like to match their wits against puzzling prob- 
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lems of personality and politics. The two volumes under review are 
pioneer essays in the field which, for quite different reasons will be 
widely consulted by future biographers. 

As He Saw It has already provoked considerable controversy. Written 
by his son Elliott, who has a natural talent for stirring up publicity, it 
makes some challenging and disturbing accusations and statements that 
cannot be adequately dealt with until the reminiscences of Mr. Cordell 
Hull, the memoirs of Mr. Churchill, and the papers of Harry Hopkins, 
which Robert Sherwood is editing, are available. On the Atlantic 
Charter As He Saw Jt compares unfavourably with Sumner Wells’ Where 
Are We Heading? In her discreet foreword, Mrs. Roosevelt commends 
the book “as an observer’s first-hand account” having previously inti- 
mated that 

Naturally every human being reports the things which he sees 
and hears and lives through from his own point of view. Each 
personality leaves an impression on any situation and that is one 
reason why accounts of the same facts are so varied. I am quite 
sure that many of the people who heard many of the conversations 
recorded herein interpreted them differently, according to their own 
thoughts and beliefs. 

Mr. Elliott Roosevelt's thoughts and beliefs are recorded in the 
introduction and the final chapter and should both, I think, be read first 
as a clue to his approach to his subject, which is his father’s views on 
international policy, as discussed with his son during the Argentia, 
Casablanca, Cairo, and Teheran conferences and elsewhere. He wrote 
this book “impelled by urgent events” that took place after his father’s 
death such as Mr. Churchill’s speech at Fulton, Missouri, the Security 
Council meetings in the first half of 1946, the growing stockpile of 
American atomic bombs and “the renascent Power politics of greedy and 
desperate imperialism.” He is alarmed at the lack of unity among the 
Big Three, for which he believes the United States and the United 
Kingdom to be chiefly responsible. He charges that “We are being 
shoved [italics the author’s}] away from it by men who should know 
better.” Among the “saboteurs of international unity” are those who 
think the principle of the veto power is wrong, the “career men” in the 
State Department, reactionaries in both parties in Congress, the press, 
and some army officers. That Soviet policies and actions in Korea, 
Germany, or Iran might also be contributing factors to the malaise which 
disturbed Mr. Roosevelt, does not emerge. 

This analysis of the author’s outlook is essential since it obviously 
colours his recollections and interpretations of his father’s policies and 
directly prompts a book which would not otherwise have been written. 
The author’s sources are the official logs of the various conferences, notes 
taken at the time, on which he depended more than his memory, and his 
recollections of hours of conversations when his father reviewed with him 
what had taken place at official meetings and thought out loud upon his 
own course of action. Nowhere are we told when the conversations, 
recorded in the book in great detail, are based upon notes or upon Mr. 
Roosevelt’s memories, which may have been influenced at the time the 
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book was written by his own feelings. On occasions when father and 
son drank ‘“old-fashioneds”’ before dinner or talked late into the night it 
is hard to see the son with pencil in hand taking down verbatim his 
father’s words of wisdom. We must assume then that either Mr. 
Roosevelt has a remarkable auditory memory or that error may have 
occasionally crept into his narrative. The latter would appear more 
reasonable. There are, for example, the three references to British 
extra-territorial rights in Hong Kong (which has of course been British 
territory for a century) that appear in accounts of the president’s con- 
versation as well as in the conclusion, and would be unlikely mistakes 
for President Roosevelt. 

In the scenes involving Mr. Churchill and his father which play so 
large a part in the book, “Pop” invariably gets the better of every argu- 
ment and the Prime Minister is rather maliciously drawn as a scheming, 
bad-tempered reactionary with unsound views on military policy. That 
the two men liked each other is not indicated although we are told by 
Mrs. Perkins that they became “real friends’ and that Roosevelt’s habit 
of teasing Churchill unmercifully was a sign of his “being in the 
family.””. On one occasion the president remarked to her that the 
Mulberry Harbours were Churchill’s idea, “Just one of those brilliant 
ideas he had. He has a hundred a day and about four of them are good. 

. Great Fellow that Churchill if you can keep up with him.” 

Again the son’s brief description of his visit to Russia for the Army 
Air Force abounds with praise for Russian co-operation in setting up an 
air field for American use at Poltava, and ends with the comment that it 
is a “tragedy” more men like Joseph Davies could not be assigned to 
represent the United States in the U.S.S.R. since he “demonstrated how 
simple the job of co-operation with the Russians is.” The accuracy of 
this observation can be tested by reading The Strange Alliance by Major 
General Deane who struggled for months to arrange the details of the 
very shuttle operation at Poltava which seemed so easy to Elliott 
Roosevelt. 

The president's blunt observation at Casablanca that Americans 
would not be dying in the Pacific “if it hadn’t been for the short- 
sighted greed of the French and the British and the Dutch,” and his 
angry outburst at the Cairo conference against some of the State depart- 
ment men who were “working for Winston” have a parallelism with the 
author’s views in the final chapter that justify caution before full accept- 
ance of them as the president’s considered opinion. On the whole the 
book is more revealing about the son than the father. In that connection 
it is interesting to read Mrs. Perkins’ observation in her preamble that 
“One cannot predict what Roosevelt would have said or done in the 
post-war world” and that “some are expressing quite personal ideas as if 
they were definitely what Roosevelt would have done and urging them 
as a guide for the present and future in political and international 
action.” 

Mrs. Perkins first met Roosevelt in 1910 when he was a state senator 
with a habit of throwing his head up and looking down his nose at 
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people that made Tim Sullivan of Tammany Hall remark “awful arro- 
gant fellow that Roosevelt.” For thirty-five years she knew him as 
friend and for sixteen as her superior officer in Albany and Washington. 
Naturally Mrs. Perkins is biased in favour of Roosevelt but none the 
less she has made a discerning and revealing analysis of “the most 
complicated man I ever knew.” 

Her thesis, and with chapter and verse in support of its contention 
is that “the core of Roosevelt’s character was viability—a capacity for 
living and growing that remained to his dying day.” It was only such 
growth that transformed the rather unpromising young snob of 1910 into 
the great figure of three decades later. In that growth the influence of 
Wilson, under whom Roosevelt served as assistant secretary of the Navy, 
the spiritual tempering which the fight with infantile paralysis undoubt- 
edly produced, and the president’s untiring affection for people played 
leading parts. Roosevelt was not a profound man, neither a student by 
nature nor an administrator by choice. When a brash reporter once asked 
him his philosophy of life he replied puzzledly, “Philosophy? I am a 
Christian and a Democrat that’s all.”” To the simplicity and sincerity of 
his Christianity Mrs. Perkins pays a moving tribute. He played the 
great game of politics like an old master but he began his administration 
in 1933 with no fixed programme for the New Deal and most of his 
reforms, to which 160 pages are devoted, were improvised by a com- 
bination of intuitive judgement, imagination, and analytical method as 
the need appeared. 

As a world statesman Roosevelt appears all too briefly in the last 
sixty pages of the book. His skilful handling of American entry into the 
I.L.O. at the beginning of his administration, revealed his appreciation 
of Wilson’s mistakes and his determination to keep Congress in step with 
him on foreign policy. The war made him, Mrs. Perkins thinks, “a 
changed, more potent and dedicated personality” and his roéle in it was 
to act as “the catalytic agent through whose efforts chaotic forces were 
brought to the point where they could be harnessed creatively.” She 
quotes with warm approval General Eisenhower’s remark to Congress, 
“From his perfect and indomitable spirit I drew constant support and 
confidence in the solution of my own problems.” 

If other members of the Roosevelt cabinet make as effective contri- 
butions to the understanding of this man as Mrs. Perkins has done, the 
task of the biographer will be enormously simplified. 


University of British Columbia, Vancouver. F. H. Soward 


THE UNITED NATIONS 1946: Report on the Second Part of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations held in New York, October 
23-December 15, 1946. 1947. (Ottawa: Department of External 
Affairs. 290pp. 50c.) 
The United Nations 1946 is a valuable and informing report on the 

present structure and progress of the United Nations and the part our 
country took in the last General Assembly 
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This is the third report issued by the Department of External Affairs 
describing the United Nations and Canada’s participation in it. It is 
divided into three parts: (1) a general introduction describing the 
structure of the United Nations, the problems of the General Assembly, 
and the attitude of its members; (2) a detailed examination of the more 
important items on the agenda; and (3) appendices comprising 125 of 
the 290 pages. 

The report lists and discusses the more important questions before 
the Assembly, giving first place to the resolution on disarmament. This 
‘by joint and 


resolution, the report points out, only became possible 
sustained effort of many delegations to reconcile the separate proposals 
that each had advanced.” 

In discussing the atmosphere and temper of the Assembly in dealing 
with delicate political matters such as the Spanish and the India-South 
African questions and the veto, it states that while it would be idle to 
claim that the Assembly always acted with moderation and restraint, on 
the whole it did so. “One of the encouraging features of the Assembly,” 
to which it calls attention, “was that in voting on important questions 
there were few hard and fast blocs of states.”’ 

Canadian participation in the work of the Assembly, as must be 
expected, receives a full measure of praise, much of which would appear 
to be justified. The attitude of the Canadian delegation could well be 
described as constructively critical while sympathetically co-operative. 
Believing that amendment to the Charter was not yet feasible, they 
considered that the Assembly nevertheless might make practical recom- 
mendations for the development of the United Nations. Among these 
the report refers to: need for action regarding military agreements with 
individual states; the reduction of national armaments; the settlement 
of disputes; the encouragement of the codification of international law; 
the employment of the Organization’s financial resources in its best 
interests; the assurance of the highest standards of efficiency in the 
Secretariat; and the avoidance of prolonging conferences unduly. 

Much of the body of the report is taken up with a description of the 
negotiations involved in these and other objectives and more especi:'y 
with the contribution made by the Canadian delegation in connection 
with them. 

The United Nations 1946 should be read by all students of international 
affairs for it is a valuable contribution to the literature on the subject. 
It gives more of the answers than are usually to be found in a government 
publication. 


University of Toronto, August 1947. W. A. Riddell 


DIVIDED INDIA. By Robert Aura Smith. 1947. (New York: 
McGraw Hill. Toronto: Embassy Books. 253pp. $3.75) 


This book, Dizided India, makes a considerable contribution to the 
background knowledge of the Indian problem. The author, Mr. Smith, 
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is an American newspaper man and also a lecturer at the Staff Officers’ 
School for Asiatic Studies at Yale University. 

What struck me most about the book was its impartiality and fair- 
ness. Mr. Smith seems honestly to have tried to set out the complicated 
facts of the Indian political background without prejudice. 

He shows how changes in political thought in Western Europe, and 
particularly in Great Britain, over the last 150 years, had their effect on 
British rule in India. These changes led inevitably to the withdrawal 
which has now taken place because they brought about considerable 
change in the total economy of the British Empire. 

‘India, because of this economy change, finally became a liability 
instead of a valuable asset, at which point, there was no further reason 
for a retentionist policy. An awakened conscience was happily able to 
coincide with a depleted pocket book, not able to afford the liability of 
an India no longer profitable. 

Unfortunately, there is a somewhat naive assumption in many 
quarters of western thought that the peoples of the Far East are waiting 
in happy anticipation for the day when they can adopt western culture 
and our concepts of democracy. 

The author devotes some pages to showing that not only is this not 
so, but amongst India’s leaders at least, there has been a considerable 
resistance to western culture and a rejection of many of our cherished 
concepts, Indians preferring their own patterns of law, ethics, and 
religion. 

Naturally, as is the case with any book, the author has not been able 
to comment on the latest developments of the Indian situation, but his 
material shows clearly that those developments are just what might 
have been expected. What he says under his chapter heading, ‘Elements 
of Division” about the most acute division in India—that between 
Muslims and Hindus—is well worth study by those who want sympa- 
thetically to try to understand the present difficulties which prevent the 
attainment of internal peace in India. 

In view of the fact that more than half the population of the world 
lives in the Far East, and that one-fifth of the whole world’s population 
is Indian, these people have obviously a great part to play in the attain- 
ment of that united, peaceful world for which we all hope. 

It might help, were we to remember at this stage that we did not 
attain our present relative political stability without civil war and 
struggle. If the struggle in India is on a bigger scale than ours was, we 
must bear in mind that there are upwards of four hundred million 
Indians. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest contribution we can make—as much in our 


own interests as theirs—is to endeavour to attain a sympathetic under- 
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standing of their troubles, and to that end, Mr. Smith’s book Divided India 
is a considerable help 
Toronto, August 1947 Nik Cavell 
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REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN NEW ZEALAND. 

By A. E. C. Hare. 1946. (London, Toronto: Dent. 375pp. $3.00) 

Since the nineties of the last century New Zealand has periodically 
been regarded as a progressive laboratory of democracy, distinguished 
most of all for its social programme and industrial legislation. At the 
beginning of the present century André Siegfried wrote a classic book 
on New Zealand democracy, wherein he analysed and explained the 
forces which then underlay the reform movement. With the accession 
of Labour to power in 1935, much interest abroad was again focussed upon 
New Zealand policies and laws, and many studies have sought to explain 
them. One of the most illuminating and critical in the best sense is 
Industrial Relations in New Zealand by Dr. A. E. C. Hare, an English econo- 
mist who undertook for the University of New Zealand to survey the 
industrial relations of the Dominion and submit recommendations for 
their improvement. This book embodies the substance of his survey and 
recommendations. The author defines his theme in the remark that “as 
far as poverty, inequality of income, and insecurity of livelihood are 
causes of unrest within industry, they enter into the discussion; but as 
causes of political movements, though they arise primarily from the 
industrial organization, they lie outside the scope of the term industrial 
unrest which we are using.” 

Much material in the volume is a valuable contribution to the 
general subject of industrial relations, especially the opening section, 
but the discussion on such relations in their strictly New Zealand setting 
is throughout illuminating. Of particular interest is Dr. Hare’s acute 
discussion of the effects of compulsory trade unionism which has come 
from Labour’s legislation. He is candid in criticism where he deems it 
deserved and Labour may benefit from the home truths which he drives 
home. He contends that compulsory unionism “has done nothing to 
remedy the great weakness of the unions, their lack of democracy. It has 
done nothing to raise the general level of interest in unionism amongst 
the members, nor has it encouraged them to play a greater part in their 
org. 1izations, nor to accept responsibility, nor to work for the union” 
(p. 197). The evil indeed is the rise of a new union bureaucracy who do 
not know what it is to organize a union by convincing its members and 
who see in their position merely posts of influence and power. He 
believes that the majority of the older unionists, especially in the 
stronger unions whose membership is not so dependent on compulsion, 
consider that compulsory unionism is unfortunate for the unions. Dr. 
Hare is all the more emphatic in presenting these views because of his 
own liberal faith that “voluntary social action is life; compulsion is 
sterile.” 

Much other interesting matter is to be found in this book on com- 
pulsory arbitration and in the appendix on the distribution of personal 
income. On this latter theme he reaches the conclusion that the outcome 
of action by the state was to alter the share of the real income in the 
hands of the poor by almost 8 per cent compared with what it would 
have been had the state not levied taxes and provided social services 
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(p. 355). Throughout the aim is to present a social evaluation that is 
both fair and challenging. Few will deny the value of this study. 


University of Toronto, August 1947. A. Brady 
J 4 5 


DEFEAT IN VICTORY. By Jan Ciechanowski, former Polish 
Ambassador to the United States. 1947. (New York: Doubleday, 
Doran. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 397pp. $4.50) 


This book deals almost exclusively with the Polish question against 
the background of World War II; the scene is Washington and the actors 
are the men who determined the policy of the United Nations. There 
are some interesting “revelations.” One of them is about a secret 
meeting planned between Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin, for the 
summer of 1943. At the last moment, we are told, Stalin decided not to 
come. There is a good scene in which Churchill loses his temper and 
calls the Polish Premier, Mikolajczyk, “absolutely crazy” and “that 
[Churchill] would tell the world how unreasonable the Polish govern- 
ment had been.” 

The great bulk of the book, although well and interestingly written, 
reveals more about the mind of the author than about the Polish 
question. One feels sorry for a man who understands little of what is 
happening. There is an interesting pattern in the book that repeats 
itself over and over. Mr. Ciechanowski tells Roosevelt, Hull, Stettinius 
how to deal with the Russians and how to solve the Polish problem. 
Everyone seems to agree with him. Yet everyone betrays the cause of 
Poland. There is no one who is not guilty, including Roosevelt, Churchill, 
Lord Halifax, and Hull. 

About Roosevelt, he writes: “I had ample opportunity to know that, 
apart from actual war problems, President Roosevelt was concentrating 
his attention on the realization of his great desire to meet Stalin” (p. 171). 
Ambassador Davies is “the arch pro-Soviet propagandist” and Benes the 
“ever opportunist statesman,” who offers his services “in order to attract 
attention” (p. 172). The intellectual level of Stettinius is revealed when 
he asks Mr. Ciechanowski what “would be the best line for him to follow 
in order to fulfill his mission as under secretary of State to the best of 
his ability.” Unfortunately, Stettinius neither understood nor followed 
the author’s suggestions (p. 221). Hopkins had ‘a genuine contempt for 
diplomats and diplomacy so characteristic of those who had never tried 
to understand it” (p. 231). It was not Stalin but “Mr. Churchill who 


suggested the Curzon line, with a suitable compensation for Poland in 
the west” (p. 248). 

The author feels self-righteous about everything he has done and 
leaves to the careful reader either of two choices. Either he believes that 
the level of policy of the United Nations was wicked and moronic with 
respect to Poland or, he may believe that the author is a well-meaning 


eighteenth-century mind who neither tried nor could adjust himself to 
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the realities of the twentieth century. There is perhaps a third possi- 
bility characterized by words which the author quotes, putting them 
into the mouth of Harry Hopkins: “The Poles are like the Irish. They 
are never satisfied with anything, anyhow” (p. 383). 


University of Toronto, August 1947. L. Infeld 


LA FRANCE AVAIT RAISON: SECURITE COLLECTIVE. By 
Edgard Milhaud. 1945. (Neuchatel: University of Geneva. 352pp.) 


It would seem appropriate that an international journal should 
keep its readers abreast of the most important books printed in foreign 
languages in the field of international relations; the most valuable 
studies often remain for years untranslated. With the gradual revival of 
the publishing houses of Europe, their output will be once more at our 
disposal. 

Professor Milhaud’s substantial volume would appear admirably 
suited to the needs of Canadian professors and senior students specializing 
in this subject. Whereas the lonely meditations of his friend, Léon 
Blum, are more uplifting than enlightening, Milhaud’s systematic, thor- 
oughly documented, and attractively presented treatise is historically and 
intellectually satisfying. It would open new perspectives to the average 
North American interested in the problems of world organization (and, 
in contrast with the personal polemics of rival politicians and emigrant 
journalists, it would reveal to him incidentally the fundamental reasons 
for the fall of France). 

Edgard Milhaud is a French pioneer writer in the domain of inter- 
national institutions, and his earliest expository publication, La 
Société des Nations (Paris, 1914) ran into four editions. His long 
experience as Chief of the Economic Section of the International Labour 
Office, combined with his other scholarly pursuits at Geneva, lends 
weight and authenticity to his thesis on Collective Security in retrospect 
and in prospect. 

However, the scope and spirit of the text are broader and more 
liberal than the title might imply, for this is no obstinate apologia for 
everything done by France and Frenchmen. Milhaud holds to general 
principles, categorical imperatives, and binding treaties justly con- 
ceived, clearly expressed, and courageously applied. Wherever a French 
politician, like Laval or even Flandin, has fallen short of absolute 
fidelity to the spirit and letter of the Covenant or other solemn agree- 
ments, our author is unsparing in his chastisement,—no matter what 
extenuating circumstances might be pleaded by the defaulter or freely 
allowed by English League-loyalists such as Viscount Cecil. (For 
example, he does not even mention the disastrous Anglo-German Naval 
Pact which first aroused Laval’s distrust of Britain on the very eve of 
the “sanctions experiment” against Italy, or Flandin’s fruitless appeals 


to the Garantors of Locarno and the League Council against Hitler’s 
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However, the burden of the book is the painful story of France’s 
anxious, far-sighted, incessant, but vain endeavours between 1919 and 
1935 to induce first the United States and Britain, and then, after the 
calamitous American secession, Great Britain itself, to accept such firm 
commitments as would endow the League of Nations with authority and 
power,—a tale of hope deferred that made the heart of France sick. 
Meanwhile, inexorably, surrender followed surrender. By 1935 France 
had reached its nadir; after 1936 the League was paralytic. 

Since 1945 the Anglo-Saxon peoples have been sincerely striving to 
realize in the United Nations the main security concepts, (international 
police, inspection and control of armaments, authoritative Council) of the 
original but discarded French plan of 1919. In the twenties it would 
have been easier. 

Professor Milhaud’s concluding chapters discuss the comparative 
virtues and vices of the Covenant and “Dumbarton Oaks,” and with 
his judgements most internationally-minded people would agree. 


University of Saskatchewan, May 1947. S. Mack Eastman 
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Selected Source Material" 


1.—Documents; State Papers; Debates and Speeches 


Documents, etc listed here are based on official and unofficial sources Canadian 
government pi iblications are "obei ainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada; United 
State pe iblications from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 


Washi ington, D.C.; United Kingdom public ations from His Majesty’ s Stationery Office, London, 
England; “United fF ee pe publications from the Ryerson Press Toronto, and the Columbia 
University Press, New York. 


Canada 


Canberra Conference. Statement by W. L. Mackenzie King. Canada, 
House of Commons Debates, July 10, 1947. p. 5456. 

External Affairs. Statement by Rt. Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent, and 
ensuing debate. H. of C. Debates, July 4, 1947, pp. 5176-5224. 

Fundamental Freedoms. Obligations under United Nations Charter. 
H. of C. Debates, May 16, 1947, p. 3184; May 19, p. 3247; May 26, p. 3478; 
June 17, p. 4304. 

Germany and Austria. Debate on Canadian submissions. H. of C. 
Debates, March 3, 1947, pp. 965-1012. 

Immigration. Statement by the acting Minister of Mines and Re- 
sources on immigration policy. H. of C. Debates, June 2, 1947, p. 3751. 

Immigration. Statement by the Minister of Labour. H. of C. Debates, 
June 2, 1947, p. 3781. 

International Refugee Organization. Motion for approval of Con- 
stitution signed at Flushing Meadows, New York, December 16, 1946. 
H. of C. Debates, June 30, 1947, pp. 4913-4930. 

Japan. Conference of Commonwealth Nations at Canberra. H. of 
C. Debates, June 16, 1947, p. 4251. 

Japanese Peace Settlement. H. of C. Debates, May 30, 1947, pp. 3676-7. 

National Defence. Statement by Hon. Brooke Claxton. H. of C. 
Debates, July 9, 1947, p. 5373. 

Newfoundland. Statement by Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King. 
H. of C. Debates, June 23, 1947, p. 4509. 

Treaties of Peace. Italy, Roumania, Hungary, and ipa Approval 
of treaties signed at Paris, February 10, 1947. H. of C. Debates, June 30, 
1947, pp. 4913-4930. 

United Nations. Accession of Canada to Convention on Privileges 
and Immunities. H. of C. Debates, June 6, 1947, p. 3955; June 17, p. 4309. 

United Nations: Powers of Governor in Council with Respect to 
Artiele 41. H. of C. Debates, May 26, 1947, p. 3489. 

*Editor's Note: The source material, selected as of August 26, 1947, 
was compiled in the National Office of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, on the basis of material available in the Institute library. 
Material listed here and in the review section may be ordered through the CIIA’s 
Literature Service at list prices; prices after list price apply only to CIIA 
members who should indicate mem bership when ordering. Please accompany your 


order with as full ijformat s possible on title, author, publisher, etc 
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Visiting Forces. Discipline and internal administration when in 
Canada. H. of C. Debates, June 4, 1947, p. 3855; June 5, p. 3896; June 6, 
p. 3931; June 9, p. 3987. 


British Commonwealth and Empire 

Attlee’s Programme to Meet Britain’s Economic Crisis. London 
Times, August 7, 1947, p. 4. 

Debate on British Foreign Policy. Excerpts from Parliamentary 
Debates. World Report, July 8, 1947, p. 33. 

Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Ed. by E. L. Woodward 
and R. Butler. Second Series, Vol. I, 1946. (London: H.M.S.O. 603pp. 
21s.) 

The Outlook Today. Text of British Labour Party’s pamphlet on 
British foreign policy. lHorld Report, June 10, 1947, p. 33. 


Far East and Pacific Area 
British White Paper on India. Plan for partition, commonwealth 
status and self-rule. Current History, July, 1947, p. 36. 
Soviet-American Commission on Korea. Joint communique of May 
31, 1947. Soviet News, June 5, 1947, p. 2. 


General 


Bank for International Settlements. Seventeenth Annual Report, Ist 
April, 1946-31 March, 1947. Basle, Switzerland. 

Poland in the British Parliament, 1939-1945: Documentary Material Re- 
lating to the Cause of Poland during World War II. Vol. 1, March 1939- 
August 1941. 1946. (New York: Pilsudski Institute of America. 495pp. 
$5.00 U.S.) 

U.S.S.R. 

Preparation of Peace Treaty with Japan. Soviet reply to American 
note. Sozwet News, July 25, 1947, p. 1. 

Statements and Proposals by V. M. Molotov .. . in Connection with 
the Speech Made by Mr. Marshall at Harvard University on June 5, 1947. 
(London: Soviet News. 16pp.) 

V. M. Molotov’s Speeches and Statements at the Moscow Session 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers, 1947. (London: Sovtet News. 124pp.; 
available from Soviet Embassy, Ottawa.) 


United Nations 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Report of the 
Committee of the Whole. United Nations Economic and Social Council 
Doc. E/491, July 23, 1947 

Financial Needs of the Devastated Countries. United Nations Interim 
Report. Department of Economic Affairs. Occasional Papers, No. 1, June 
1947, 50pp. 

General Principles Governing the Organization of the Armed Forces, 
Made Available to the Security Council by Member Nations of the United 
Nations. Department of State Bulictin Supplement, August 3, 1947, p. 247. 
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Selected Source Material 

Interim Report of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization to the Economic and Social Council at its Fifth 
Session. United Nations Economic and Social Council. Doc. 4/461, 
July 15, 6lpp. 

Text of International Bill of Rights. United Nations Economic and 
Social Council. Doc. E/CN.4/AC.1/3/Add. 1. June 11, 1947, 407pp. 

Text of Statements Made by Jewish and Arab Spokesmen Before 
Committee of the United Nations. New York Times, May 13, 1947, p. 12; 
May 9, p. 4; May 10, p. 4; May 11, p. 30. 


U.S.A. 

Foreign Scholarships Exchanged for American Surplus Property. 
President Appoints Special Board. Department of State Bulletin, July 27, 
1947, p. 198. 

President Truman’s Message to Congress on Arming the Hemisphere 
and Proposed Bill. New York Times, May 27, 1947, p. 4. 

Report of National Advisory Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems. Federal Reserve Bulletin, July, 1947, p. 836. 

Speech by George C. Marshall, U.S. Secretary of State, at Harvard 
University, June 5, 1947. Ilorld Report, June 17, 1947, p. 33. (The Mar- 
shall Plan) 

Text of Directive to Commander-in-Chief of U.S. Forces of Occupa- 
tion, Regarding the Military Government of Germany, July 11, 1947. 
Department of State Bulletin, July 27, 1947, p. 186. 


Other Regions 
Recommendations on the Greek Issue, by the Majority Group of 
the United Nations Balkans Investigating Committee, May 21, 1947. 
Current History, July, 1947, p. 36. 


11.—Books and Pamphlets 


Canada 
The Soviet Spies: The Story of Russian Espionage in Canada. By Richard 
Hirsch. 1947. (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. Toronto: 
Collins. 92pp. $1.00, members 80c.) 


British Commonwealth and Empire 
Australia: Its Resources and Development. By G. L. Wood. 1947. (New 
York, Toronto: Macmillan. xvii, 334pp. $5.00, members $4.00) 


Britain and European Reconstruction. 1947. (New York: British Information 


Services. 34pp. free.) 
Divided India. By Robert Aura Smith. 1947. (See review on p. 361) 
Origins and Purpose: A Handbook on the British Commonwealth and Empire 
Rev. 1946. (London: H.M.S.O. 136pp. 2s.) 


Report on Industrial Relations m Nez ‘caland (See review on p. 363) 
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Far East and Pacific Area 

China’s Economic and Financial Reconstruction. By Arthur N. Young. 1947, 
(New York: The Committee on International Economic Policy. 79pp. 
10c.) 

The Future of Freedom in the Orient. By Ralph Coniston. 1947. (Toronto: 
McLeod. 233pp. $3.50, members $2.80.) 

Mao Tsé-tung’s “Democracy”: A Digest of the Bible of Chinese Com- 
munism. Commentary by Lin Yutang. 1947. (New York: Chinese 
News Service. no price.) 

General 

Atomic Energy. A Series of Broadcasts on the C.B.C. Trans-Canada Net- 
work, April-June, 1947. (Toronto: Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Publications Branch. 24pp. 50c.) 

Preparedness for World Unity. Proceedings of the Institute of World 
Affairs. Twenty-second Session. June 25-28, 1946. (Los Angeles: 
University of Southern California. 174pp. $3.00.) 

The Process of International Arbitration. By Kenneth S. Carlston. 1946. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 318pp. $4.50.) 


U.S.S.R. 
Soviet Philosophy: A Study of Theory and Practice. By John Somerville. 
1946. (New York: Philosophical Library. 269pp. $3.75 U.S.) 


United Nations 

The Covenant and the Charter. By J. L. Brierly. 1946. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. Toronto: Macmillan. 28pp. 45c, members 35c.) 

A Dictionary of International Affairs. By A. M. Hyamson. 1946. (Toronto: 
Saunders. 234pp. $2.25.) 

The United Nations or World Government. Comp. by Julia E. Johnsen. 
1947. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 239pp. $1.25.) 

The United Nations Yearbook. Ed. by H. R. Madol. 1947. (Oxford: 
Blackwell. Toronto: Copp Clark. $7.50, members $6.00.) 


U.S.A. 

American Policy and the Chinese Revolution 1925-28. By Dorothy Borg. 1947. 
(New York: American Institute of Pacific Relations and Macmillan. 
43lpp. $5.00, members $4.00.) 

American Policy in Occupied Areas. A series of articles reprinted from 
the Department of State Bulletin. 1947. (Washington: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 20c.) 

America’s Role in China. By Everett D. Hawkins. 1947. I.P.R. Pamphlet 
No. 26. (New York: American Institute of Pacific Relations. Toronto: 
C.L.LA. 64pp. 25c, members 20c.) 

The United States at War. By the Committee on Records of War Ad- 
ministration. 1947. (Washington: Bureau of the Budget. 519pp. 
$1.00.) 
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Book Reviews 
Other Regions 

Design for Aggression. By Peter de Mendelssohn. 1947. (New York: 
Harper. Toronto: Musson. 270pp. $3.50.) 

Inter-American Affairs, 1944 and 1945. Ed. by Arthur P. Whitaker. 1947. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 328pp. $3.75.) 

Report on the Germans. By W. L. White. 1947. (Toronto:McLeod. 260pp. 
$3.50, members $2.80.) 


111.—Periodical Articles 


Asia 

“The Asian Conference.” By Nicholas Mansergh. International Affairs, 
July, 1947, p. 295. 

“Economic Conditions in China Deteriorated in Past Year.” By L. M. 
Cosgrave. Foreign Trade, August 9, 1947, p. 240. (See also issues of 
July 26 and August 2, 1947) 

“Japan’s Foreign Policy.” By Amar Lahiri. IJndia Quarterly, April-June, 
1947, p. 154. 

“The South Pacific Commission.” By Roy E. James. Pacific Affairs, 
June, 1947, p. 193. 


British Commonwealth and Empire 

“Australia’s Foreign Policy.” By Gordon Greenwood. The Australian 
Outlook, March, 1947, p. 53. 

“Australia’s Northland Awakens.” By Harry Reidy and Walter Goodwin. 
Canadian Geographical Journal, August, 1947, p. 86. 

“Britain’s Economic Position Analyzed as of Mid Year 1947.” By Frances 
L. Hall. Foreign Commerce Weekly, August 2, 1947, p. 6. 

“Confusion in Split-Up of India’s Assets.” World Report, August 19, 1947, 
p. 18. 

“Cuts Without Policy.” The Economist, July 5, 1947, p. 1. 

“The Independence of India.” By Phillips Talbot. Foreign Policy Reports, 
June 15, 1947, 74-95 pp. 


Canada 

“Canada, a Power Vacuum of World Politics.’ By G. A. Bevan. The 
Dalhousie Review, July, 1947, p. 196. 

“Canada and Foreign Affairs.” By W. L. Morton. Canadian Historical 
Review, June, 1947, p. 183. (A review article) 

‘Dollar Difficulties Worry Canada.” World Report, June 17, 1947, p. 16. 

“Economic Co-operation with Canada, 1941-1947.” By Richardson Dougall. 
The Department of State Bulletin, June 22, 1947, p. 1185. 

“Newfoundland a Province: Can Canada Afford It?” By A. F. W. 
Plumptre. Saturday Night, June 21, 1947, p. 6. 
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General 
“Ideology or Balance of Power?” By William G. Carleton. The Vale 
Review, Summer, 1947, p. 590. 
“Interim Report on Geneva.” The Economist, June 14, 1947, p. 941. 


U.S.S.R. 


“Britain and the Soviet Union.” New Times, June 6, 1947, p. 1. 

“Obstacles to Russia’s Plan for Europe.” /!orld Report, July 29, 1947, p. 5. 

“Russia Looks at Northern Korea.” By John N. Washburn. Pacifi 
Affairs, June, 1947, p. 152. 

“Russia, Panslavism and Nationalism.” 7he Economist, May 31, 1947, p. 853. 

“Russia’s Internal Economic Problems.” By Vera Micheles Dean. Foreign 
Policy Reports, July 1, 1947, 98-107 pp. 

“The Sources of Soviet Conduct.” By X. Foreign Affairs, July, 1947, p. 566. 


United Nations 
“The Middle Powers in the United Nations System.” By G. deT. Glaze- 
brook. /nternational Organization, June, 1947, p. 307. 
L’Oeuvre de 1’0.N.U. dans le domaine social.’”’” By Rene H. Mankiewicz 
Relations, aout, 1947, p. 12. 


“Two Years After.” ['nited Nations Weekly Bulletin, June 24, 1947, p. 672. 
“The UN—Our Hope.” By Henry Wallace. New Republic, July 21, 1947, 
p. 12. 
U.S.A. 


“Anglo-American Rivalry and Partnership: A Marxist View.” By E 
Varga. Foreign Affairs, July, 1947, p. 583. 

“The Arctic Frontier and its Defence.” By S.S. The World Today, July, 
1947, p. 292. 

“Les Etats-Unis devant le probléme de l'économie internationale.” By 
Réné Hoffherr. Politique Etrangére, mai, 1947, p. 117. 
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